Shall pass into her face. 
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The Rebellion of Mrs. Burgess 


A Startling Episode in a Patient Life 


By THEG-LEANER 


HE morning shone bravely 
into the room where  Jothan 
Burgess and his wife Loretty were at 
breakfast. Not that the sun was in any 
way retarded by dirty windows; Jothan 
demanded clean windows, just as he de- 
manded every other service of his 
wife; but it required some courage to 
be bright and sunny in a room wherein 
Jothan’s frown had possession, Jothan 
looked up from his bacon with so ex- 
pansive a frown upon his not handsome 
face, that the room was enveloped in an 
all-pervading gloom, and said: — 

‘*For heaven's sake, Loretty, don't 
ever give me raw eggs again for break- 
fast ; you seem to have forgotten all the 
little cooking you ever knew!” and 
the scowl deepened. 

Presently Jothan, again looking up 
and passing his coffee cup, said, in a 
matter of fact manner, as if he were 
asking for the salt : ‘‘ Lawyer Swift ‘Il 
be up from the Center, and is comin’ 
in to-night for us to sign that deed for 


the old three-cornered lot. pose 
you'll want to fix up.”’ 


‘Me! Want me? What for?”’ 

Mrs. Burgess stood amazed. The 
coffee pot remained inverted, and_ the 
cofice, fully conscious of the laws of 
gravitation, even if Loretty Burgess 
was not, continued to run until the cup 
was full and a pool was gathering on 
the tablecloth. 

‘Yes, wants you,”’ tartly glaring at 
the discolored cloth; ‘‘and if you'll 
turn that coffee pot the other way up 
you'll save more.”’ 

‘*But,’’ meekly asked Loretty, in- 
stantly reversing the offending coffee 
pot, I don’t own the three-cornered 
lot. What does he want me for?’’ 

‘*No, you don’t; but the law says 
that a wife has a one-third interest in 
the land a man owns (the law is a fool 
sometimes ), and so you'll have to sign 
the deed.’’ 

Mrs. Burgess looked proud ; she felt 
a glow of gratification to be of such im- 


portance to the world ; to —‘‘sign a 
deed *’ — forsooth, here glory. 
After a moment's pause, during which 


she appeared to be in deep thought, 
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Loretty said, looking up and speaking 
with a certain unaccustomed boldness :— 

‘*S'posin’ a man’s wife wouldn't 
sign the deed ?”’ 

‘* Now, look here,’’ said the irascible 
Jothan breaking in ; ‘‘ don’t you go to 
cookin’ up no new schemes of law. If 
you turn your powerful mind to keepin’ 
the coffee pot right side up and the 
hens out of the house, and leave me to 
do the thinkin’, we'll get along better. 
I'll do thinkin’ enough for both of us,”’ 
and Mr. Burgess straightened up and 
scowled. 

The novel sensation of being indis- 
pensable to somebody or something had 
given birth to such bravery that Mrs. 
Burgess was becoming somewhat per- 
sistent, and she asked as one who 
would be informed on things in which 
she had a suddenly acquired interest :— 

‘* But, Jothan, s’posin’ a woman 
wouldn’t sign, ’thout her husband gave 
her something ?”’ 

‘*Then he'd pay her, to save a 
rumpus. Whena woman wants any- 
thing, she don’t quit scratchin’ till she 
gets it,’’ said Mr. Burgess gallantly, 
and adding roughly, ‘‘ now, for gracious 
sake, let it alone.”’ 

All that day Loretty acted very 
strangely — ‘‘luny,’’ Jothan said. The 
fact of being essential to anything had 
aroused strange thoughts in the breast 
of this poor drudge. It was exhilarat- 
ing ; it was almost ennobling ; and, as 
she put it to herself piously (a Yankee 
farmer's wife will give a phrase a pious 
twist if possible), ‘* perhaps the Lord in 
his merciful providence has some use 
yet for his handmaiden.”’ In fact, Mrs. 
Burgess was in what Jothan called ‘‘a 
state of mind.’’ At supper she commit- 
ted the unpardonable crime of putting 
two lumps of sugar in her genial spouse’s 
tea, when she should have known that 


he never had more thanone. Then, in 
handing it to him, she outraged the 
proprieties by spilling it ; and, in fact, 
committed so many assaults upon 
Jothan’s code that she drew from him 
the impatient remark : — 

What in the world ails you, Lo- 
retty Burgess? Is your head on tight? 
Are you clean crazy ‘cause the hens 
don’t lay? Do try to act as near likea 
sensible creature as is possible for one 
of your intellect.’’ 

Finally, after everything had been 
made ready for this most important 
business, the musty parlor well lighted 
for the coming event, a table with writ- 
ing materials set forth, and both Mr. 
and Mrs. Burgess ‘‘ all worked up,”’ to 
quote the impatient Jothan, and after 
he had quite lost his patience (which 
didn’t take a very long cycle of time), 
they heard the sound of wagon wheels 
outside and presently the lawyer came 
around to the kitchen door. Loretty 
went to meet him, and brought him 
into the parlor. As he entered, he said 
caustically : — 

‘*Well, Jothan, you must be calcu- 
latin’ to make a good deal out of this 
sale, if you want to do business in the 
parlor. Tell you what, I feel honored,”’ 
and he bowed toward him. 

This lawyer, while one of the princi- 
pal personages of the village, was also 
cordially hated by all with whom he 
came in contact for his patronizing 
ways. In his capacity as village lawyer, 
and man of business, he had come into 
possession of many family secrets and 
delighted to make people uncomfort- 
able by delicate innuendoes. As he ar- 
ranged his writing materials he said 
with a smirk : — 

‘*Mrs. Burgess, you don’t know 
what a treasure you’ ve got in that man. 
Of course, he isn’t always cheerful, and 
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he does undoubtedly squint, but what 
ofthat? Why, there’s Abner Snow ; it's 
true he is as happy as a sandpiper and 
he has got some money, but then he’s 
only got one leg (I beg pardon, limb), 
and Jothan is whole, anyway.”’ 

‘*Come,”’ said Jothan, ‘‘none of 
your impudence, I don’t pay for that.”’ 

It was a trifle unusual for Jothan to 
be on the defensive. 

‘* All right,’’ said Swift, with an un- 
regenerate wink at Loretty ; ‘‘ step up 
and make your mark.”’ 

Jothan, his face drawn into a somber 
and solemn variation of his familiar 
scowl, showing that he realized the mo- 
mentous consequences which might 
follow from the act, began with great 
deliberation to make his preparations. 
First, he slowly drew off his coat and 
hung it carefully on a chair; then he 
turned his shirt sleeves half-way to the 
elbow and slowly knotted himself into 
what was to him the correct writing 
position, and, with every muscle and 
every sinew strained to the utmost, he 
laboriously wrote his name, following 
the motions of the pen the while with 
his extended tongue. 

‘*Very pretty,’’ said Swift, pertly, 
‘very pretty ; you ought to have your 
picture took in that position, it is so 
easy and graceful.’’ Then with a wave 
of the pen towards Loretty, he said : 
‘*Now, Mrs. B.’’ To his astonishment 
she drew back. 

‘* How — how much—do I get?”’ 
she said almost in a whisper. 

The writhing Jothan stopped in his 
task of untwining himself and roared :— 

‘* What's the matter with you? Do 
you think this is a Christmas tree ?”’ 

‘*No, no; but I think you ought to 
pay me something — for signing,’’ and 
her voice was firmer, and there was res- 
olution in her eyes. 


‘*Pay you nothing, 
amazed Jothan ; ‘‘ pay you nothing. 


sputtered the 

‘*Then,’’ said Loretty, summoning 
all of her resolution, ‘‘ 1 won't sign !"’ 

The revolt was on. Jothan was not 
a pretty sight ; his face was purple, and 
the veins in his neck stood out in a way 
that was unpleasant to see. The law- 
yer, whose possession of so many family 
secrets was his shield from the conse- 
quence of free speech, broke in with a 
delighted grin. 

‘Well, of course if Mrs. Burgess 
won't sign, | might as well go home. 
It’s too bad, too, Jothan, for I hear the 
railroad’s not coming after all, and you 
won't get another offer like this.’’ 

be quiet!’’ said Jothan, 
sternly. Then to Loretty he said, 
‘* Come with me.”’ 

As they went, Swift called after them, 
‘* Well, Jothan, if your family is go- 
ing into executive session, I suppose I 
shall have to wait until it’s over.’’ 

Once in the other room, Jothan turned 
upon her with flashing eyes and in a 
thunderous voice said : — 

‘*Now, you miserable woman, what 
do you mean by this? Are you crazy? 
Have you taken leave of all the little 
sense you ever had? I want to know 
what you are after ?’”’ 

But she, nerved by the sense of her 
position, stood her ground bravely ; 
she realized that this was her oppor- 
tunity. Fearful, but resolute, she 
faced him. 

‘* Jothan Burgess,”’ said she, ‘* I want 
you should give me some money just 
for myself, some money that I can spend 
on myself, and no one to ask what I’m 
goin’ to spend it for. So there, Jothan 
Burgess ; and if you don’t give it to me 
I won't sign the deed, and your old 
land can go to grass ’’— which seemed 
not unlikely under the circumstances. 
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He looked as he would have looked 
at some freak of nature that he could 
not in the least understand. 

‘*Why, you crazy woman, whatever 
in the world do you want of money? 
Hain’t you always had enough to eat 
and drink, and good warm clothes to 
wear? Hain’t I always been a good 
husband to you?) Why, you must be 
crazy ’’ —and he began to walk up and 
down the room. 

‘* Well,”’ she said, her lip quivering, 
and her motions about the room em- 
barrassed by a tremble of the knees, 
but with a vast amount of determina- 
tion expressed in her manner, ‘‘if you 
want me to sign that, you'll have to give 
me some money..’’ 

He paused in his striding about, and 
asked savagely : — 

Unnatural woman, how much 
money do you want ?’’ 

She looked at him timidly. 

** Would —er— would two dollars 
be too much ?”’ 

Two dollars !’’ he shouted. Two 
dollars !— two lunatics, you mean.”’ 


‘“No; I want two dollars,’’ she re- 
plied, sticking to her text with spirit. 

Slowly, but with a manner that showed 
intense pain, he drew out his wallet and 
carefully selected two woefully torn and 
dilapidated one-dollar bills. 

‘There, you unnatural wife,’’ he 
said, ‘‘there goes my _ hard-earned 
money for you to waste in buying ‘ some 
little thing for just yourself.’ ’’ 

And so, with Jothan fairly bubbling 
over with wrath, and forgetting not to 
quote all the proverbs he had ever 
heard that in any way referred to 
money, they went back to the parlor. 

As they entered, the sardonic Swiit 
looked up with a sneer, and asked : — 

‘*Have you agreed upon anything? 
I see that the committee on women's 


” 


rights has risen Again filling the 
pen, he handed it to Mrs. Burgess, 
who, without any of the preliminary 
performances that had marked her hus- 
band’s work, signed her name. 

As he left, the lawyer stopped at the 
door to have his last fling at Jothan, 
remarking: ‘‘ Well, I tell you it’s a 
nice thing to see a family dwell together 
in unity.”’ 

The next morning Mrs. Burgess 
calmly announced her intention of go- 
ing to the ‘‘ Center,’’ on some private 
business, as she proudly told him, and 
he — for once — said nothing. At din- 
ner, however, he could not refrain from 
asking :— 

‘* Well, what ar’ you goin’ to buy, 
Loretty ?’’ adding, with a sickly grin, 
‘* | suppose you know that peppermint 
candy’s riz, on account of the war.”’ 

To all this she made no answer. To 
tell the truth, not even in her wildest 
flights, had she ever decided what to 
do with the money so unexpectedly 
obtained. But shortly after dinner had 
been cleared up, she started off to walk 
to the ‘‘ Center’’ to invest her capital. 
As she trudged along under the autumn 
sky, with the yellowing maple leaves 
fluttering down upon her, and all the 
landscape a golden brown under a hazy 
sky, she was lost in thought. To her, 
just now, all the beauties of autumn ap- 
pealed in vain. She was weighing the 
relative merits of all kinds of female 
treasure. A nature, deprived all her 
life of the ornamental, was at length to 
plunge into it— two dollars worth. 
But — ah !—the possibilities of that 
two dollars ; all the wealth of pretty 
handkerchiefs, of cologne, and of easy 
slippers for her poor tired feet after a 
weary day —Jothan had slippers, and 
why not she?”’ 

Her mind was made up, that for once 
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she would roam fancy free and purse 
free where she pleased. At last — for 
Loretty, like any farmer's wife, was no 
walker—she toiled up the three steps of 
* that stood for the 
commercial interest in the ‘‘ Center,’’ 
marched bravely in, and, to a clerk, an- 


the Emporium,’ 


nounced somewhat consciously : — 

‘*] want to see some things,— for 
two dollars.” 

It never occurred to Mrs. Burgess 
that this was not the vogue for the 
experienced shopper. Her direct and 
straightforward temperament had no 
faculty for bickering, and she at once 
announced her mission. The attend- 
ant looked somewhat perplexed. This 
was a new variety of the genus ‘‘ shop- 
ping woman.”’ 

‘**Do you wish fancy work, or hand- 
kerchiefs ? 

‘*Yes,’’ said Mrs. Burgess quickly, 
‘*and slippers, and pretty — and —"’ 

Mrs. Burgess’ knowledge of the vani- 
ties and comforts of life was slight. The 
now smiling clerk quickly piled upon 
the counter all manner of lingerie, 
shawls, and aprons all of lace, fichus, 
fascinators, and a baby’s little worsted 
cloak (which Mrs. Burgess put aside 
sadly ), and added to these a silk crea- 
tion of many colors in the shape of a 
‘*fez,’’ all aflame with gorgeous tints, 
and a tassel, the like of which, for glar- 
ing hues, this simple farmer's wife had 
never seen. She looked them over 
eagerly and joyfully. For her the 
world heid no such happiness as the 
purchase of two dollars’ worth of just 
such things. She picked up the varie- 
gated marvel, and asked : — 

‘* What is this for?”’ 

‘*That’s a smoking cap,’’ the girl 
said brightly, ‘‘for gentlemen to wear 
when they are smoking.”’ 

Mrs. Burgess looked dubious. Jothan 


smoked in his shirt sleeves, and she 
had never heard that it was necessary 


to put on a particular costume in order 


tosmoke. * * * * 

Jothan Burgess sat on the kitchen 
doorstep in his shirt sleeves, his gaunt, 
ungainly form bathed in all the glories 
of a September sunset. Not that he 
realized its resplendent beauties — the 
long stretch of meadow-land now glow- 
ing in the mellow light, flanked by the 
orchard where the brilliant leaves were 
one by one fluttering to the ground ; 
to him, this sinking of the sun was 
merely incidental to his evening smoke ; 
and, if the prosaic truth be known, he 
was thinking of supper, and then, by a 
most natural course of reasoning, he 
thought of his wife. At this hour, she 
should have been getting supper for 
her exacting spouse. In fact, her 

‘duty to her Maker ”’ consisted mainly 
in the obligation of getting meals for 
him —at least, in Jothan’s estimation. 
At last, under the unaccustomed pangs 
of hunger, he exclaimed irritably : — 

‘* | wonder what the dickens ailed the 
woman ; hadn't she always had enough 
to eat and to wear, and a roof over her 
head? What more could anybody want, 
in this world?’ he piously added. 

The declining sun shot a shait of yel- 
low light through the trees, and sought 
to throw a halo about his head for a re- 
ward ; but his perverse, wrong-headed 
nature stood instinctively and involun- 
tarily against any such trifling, and the 
sun was forced to retire discomfited be- 
hind a bank of angry looking clouds, and 
presently to go down sullenly. There 
are some things that even the sun can- 
net accomplish, and to cast a halo about 
the head of a Yankee of the Jothan 
Burgess type is one of these things. 

‘*Now where is that woman?’’ he 
grumbled, ‘‘and her sinful waste of 
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money ?’’ (Jothan, inhis own estima- 
tion, was the only one who could be 
trusted to spend money wisely.) ‘‘I 
wonder what she’s been frittering her 
money away on—a peach-blow vase?”’ 

He did not know exactly what this 
was, but he had heard it mentioned as 
a piece of feminine extravagance, and 
it seemed likely that his wife, in her 
present frame of worldly-mindedness, 


would search out and purchase one of 
these abominations. 

Conscious of the growing dusk, he 
rose and looked down the road. Far 
down the dusty stretch, he saw a tired 
and travel-worn woman. It was Mrs. 
Burgess. He could see that under her 
cloak she was carrying something. 

By Gorry said Jothan, ‘‘ 1 won- 


der if she’s bought a jug to put pipes 
in ; we need one.”’ 

He gazed eagerly at the toiling 
woman; then, with another sudden 
idea, he exclaimed :— 

‘*P’raps she’s bought a_bootjack, 
so useful for both of us.”’ 

Full of hope, he walked toward her. 

Did yer get a bootjack, Loretty?’’ 
he called as soon as he was near. 

She made him no answer at first ; but 
coming up to him with a lumbering 
step, said timidly : — 

‘*Here’s something I brought yer 
from town, Jothan,’’ putting on his 
dour old head a variegated smoking 
cap, with a tassel which shamed the 
colors of the sunset. Then she went 
into the darkening kitchen. 


When Rosina Comes To See Us 


By JuDITH SPENCER 


Rain may fall a pouring torrent, 

Skies above be dark and drear, 
Winds may how! with sound abhorrent,— 
When Rosina comes to see us 

All the world seems bright and clear ! 


Oh, the music of her laughter ! 

Oh, the sunshine in her eyes ! 
How it lingers, long time after ! 
When Rosina comes to see us 

Gladness comes, and discord dies. 


Oh, the sympathy and sweetness 
That she has for every one ! 

Sorrow flies with sudden fleetness 

When Rosina comes to see us — 
As the mists before the sun. 


She’s a bit of Heaven’s own beauty — 
And to her, what zs, is best, — 


Life means love, 


and sweet is duty. 


When Rosina comes to see us 
On that day we have been blest ! 
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June 


By LaLia MITCHELL 


There are always roses in June, 


Aye, and anazure sky ; 
While the old world smiles with a thousand wiles 
And the good moon laughs on high. 


There is always pleasure in June, 


For our hearts grow young once more, 


And our voices gay as we haste away 


To the mountain or the shore. 


Let the year be ever so long 


Like a day it hath its noon, 


And there’s peace and joy that can never cloy 
In the flowery lap of June. 


Domestic Appliances 


As Personally Observed in Foreign Lands 


By CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK 


HE first thing in our Florentine 

kitchen that impressed me with its 
queerness was the stove. Long years 
before I had seen such stoves both in 
Paris and in Italy, but I had not then 
felt a housekeeper’s interest in domestic 
appliances. 

As a matter of course I had not ex- 
pected a coal range of the latest device 
in an Italian apartment. Still, it was 
hard for me, as a progressive American, 
to grasp the fact that civilized people 
could have gone on cooking in this in- 
convenient fashion for twenty years, 
without making any improvement in 
the modus operandi. 

It is not easy to describe that stove 
so as to make it plain to the perceptions 
of the stay-at-home reader. I have 


Dutch stove in the 
grill-room of a famous literary club in 
New York, that in some particulars 


seen an old-time 


resembled our Florentine range, but the 
modern note was apparent in the former, 
which had gas burners under the stove 
There was nothing of that sort 
in our Florence kitchen. 


holes. 
In some of 
the large hotels, and a few of the newest 
apartment houses, gas is used for illu- 
mination, but cookery by gas would 
seem to the native like a dream ora 
fairy tale. Our apartment was lighted 
only by lamps and candles, and our 
food was cooked over charcoal in the 


fashion probably pursued by the earliest 
Tuscans, and, I dare say, by their fore- 
fathers, the ancient Etruscans, as well. 

Let me try to give a description of 
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the stove. Imagine the top of an 
ordinary range with no covers to the 
round stove Make the range 
about a foot in height, raise it on brick 
supports to the usual range level, and 
you have an Italian cooking stove. In 
rare cases there is an oven in a kind of 
We had one, but it 
bake, and we 
would have been as well off without it. 


holes. 


a lower annex. 
obstinately refused to 


Between the brick props on which 
rested there was an 
space to keep the fuel. The charcoal 
is bought by weight and brought home 
in a bag. 


the stove open 


Unless the purchaser wishes 
to be cheated, she must see the char- 
coal weighed and put into the sack, 
and then at the heels of the 
man who brings it home upon _ his 
back. For a bag of charcoal weighing 
fifty kilogrammes, — about a hundred 
pounds,—we paid eighty or ninety 
cents, and this would last a week or 
ten days. 


follow 


For kindling we had small 
sticks, the trimmings of the tree 
branches, tied up in little fagots, and 
pini, the resinous cones of the stone 
pine. 


dry 


These were bought by number 
and cost from twelve to fourteen cents 
a hundred. 

When a fire was to be made in the 
stove, three or four of the cones were 
put in one of the holes, — each hole hasa 
separate fire, — the sticks were arranged 
onthese and they were touched with a 
match. As soon as they blazed up, 
the charcoal was laid on and the cook 
began to fan the flamcs with a straw or 
pasteboard fan. This is an indispensable 


utensil, and the cook would as soon 


have thought of preparing a meal 
The 
cost of one is only a cent or two. It 
would be an instructive sight to the 


cook employed in 


without a stove as without a fan. 


most American 
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Italian 


kitchens to watch an servant 
stirring the contents of a pot with one 
hand, fanning the coals to a glow with 
the other, and taking the whole task 
cheerfully and as a matter of course. 
The fuel used in the other fires was 
no less peculiar to transatlantic eyes, 
excepts the burned. 
that seemed strange when one 
reflected that it was practically the 
only heat 


if one wood 


Even 


producer to be obtained. 
The house was warmed, or at least its 
The 
skillfully devised 


that even when a generous proportion 


chill was mitigated, by open fires. 
fireplaces were so 


of the smoke escaped into the room, 
the larger share of the heat went up 
the chimney. | 
coal fire in 


never saw an open 
Florence, nor, that I recall 
now, in Italy. We bought wood by the 
quiniale or by the half catasta. I re- 
gret that I cannot give an exact English 
equivalent of these terms. I know that 
the wood was sold by measure, as with 
us, and that a guznfale was about equal 
to a barrelful. Half a catasta was a 
much larger quantity, since for the lat- 
ter we paid eighteen francs (a little less 
than three dollars and a half), while for 
the former only two anda half to three 
franes (fifty to sixty cents ). 

In purchasing wood as well as in 
buying charcoal, vigilance was neces- 
sary, or the wood merchant would palm 
off upon small, thin sticks or 
knotty roots instead of straight, thick 


one, 
logs. No less care had to be observed 
in counting the Azz7 when they came 
home, or the form? with which we sup- 
plemented our wood supply. 

I was told that by American measure 
wood cost in Florence at least fourteen 
This made it 
decidedly expensive when it was the 
only fuel used, and we were glad to 
adopt native customs and burn /form?. 


or fifteen dollars a cord. 
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There may have been several varieties 
of these, but there were only two with 
which I became familiar. 

One kind was of compressed saw- 
dust, formed into round cakes, about 
six inches across and one or two inches 
in thickness. They looked like flat 
loaves of black gingerbread. The other 
form? were made of the ground stones 
and pulp of olives which had been 
crushed to express the oil, and were not 
in flat cakes, but shaped like rather 
thick, short logs of wood, all of uniform 
size. 

The sawdust form? cost sixteen cents 
a hundred ; but those made from the 
olives were much larger, and not only 
burned longer, but, owing to the oily 
nature, gave a stronger heat. They 
cost a cent apiece and one would burn 
nearly an hour. Both sorts of form/ 
smoldered, rather than blazed. 

To return to the kitchen. Next 
after the stove, what impressed me most 
was the scantiness of the furniture. 
The lack of pantry room was especially 
remarkable. A shaky cupboard, a 
shelf or two, and a row of nails con- 
stituted the accommodations for cook- 
ery utensils and kitchen crockery. 
As ice is not used as with us, there was 
no refrigerator. The laundry work is 
not done in the house, so there were no 
tubs and no ironing board, no wash- 
boiler, no clothes horse. One medium 
sized table was provided for all culinary 
operations anda corner cupboard served 
to hold the small stock of provisions. 
Since these are bought day by day, as 
required, there is really little need for a 
store-room. A single tap of cold water, 
emptying into a stone basin, was at once 
kitchen sink and butler’s pantry. All 
the water used ir washing dishes as well 
as in cookery was heated on the stove. 

The Italian substitute for a dishpan 


was a large, thick, yellow and green 
earthenware bowl, with a flat bottom 
and sloping sides, which was warranted 
to lower in a few moments the tempera- 
ture of the hottest water that could be 
poured into it. After a few observa- 
tions of the manner in which dishes 
were washed, I concluded it was the 
part of prudence to absent myself from 
the kitchen while that process was 
under way. I hasten to say, however, 
that at first I made diligent attempts at 
reform, but it did not take long to con- 
vince me of the futility of all such ef- 
forts. What was bred in the bone of 
my cook would not come out in the 
flesh unless I wore myself out in the 
task of extermination, and perhaps not 
even then. 

Our maid washed dishes as_ her 
mother and grandmother had done be- 
fore her, in a careless, leisurely manner 
that was nothing less than maddening 
to the brisk American spirit. All sug- 
gestions of better methods, all illustra- 
tions of the way dish washing should be 
done, were met with smiling politeness, 
and were followed, as soon as my back 
was turned, by a cheerful relapse into 
the old fashion. | Perhaps the spirit of 
Italian do-nothingness had penetrated to 
my bones, and inclined me to give up 
the contest with less of a struggle than 
I would have made at home. What- 
ever the cause, the result was the same. 
I let the cook wash dishes in her own 
way, and contented myself with de- 
manding clean china and glass and 


sending back from the dining room to 
the kitchen all articles that were not up 


to the standard. 

Our cooking utensils were all of cop- 
per, lined with tin. When the lining 
wears off, as it does after a few months’ 
use, the pieces are sent to the copper- 
smith and re-tinned, I do not know 
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how long it takes for a copper utensil to 
actually wear out, but if one might judge 
from the antique form of some of those 
in our kitchen, they had been in exist- 
ence at least a generation. Some of 
them were simply the ordinary round 
saucepans, such as one sees in France 
and England, and occasionally in our 
own country, but there were others of 
oval shape, with long handles. There 
were no baking pans of any kind. Where 
there is no oven, baked food, cooked at 
home, is out of the question. Bread, 
rolls, muffins, and the like, come from 
the bakery, and if the foreign sojourner 
desires to indulge himself in an Ameri- 
can pie, the filling must be sent to the 
forno, there to be put into pastry and 
baked. 

Roasts we had in abundance, but 
they were all cooked in a casserole or 
large saucepan on top of the stove. 
The meat was put into the pot witha 
few bits of fat to prevent scorching, and 
then set over the fire on one of the holes. 
The pot was covered, the roast turned 
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from time to time, and it came to the 
table as fine a brown and with as de- 
licious a flavor as if it had been roasted 
in the most advanced coal or gas oven 
in the United States. 

When, for any reason, we did not 
wish to cook our roasts in this fash- 
ion, we made use of the forno di cam- 
pagna, — literally translated, the coun- 
try oven or baker. This was a large, 
clumsy looking machine. A good-sized 
cylinder of sheet iron contained a spit 
or long spike on which the meat was 
impaled, and under the cylinder was a 
pan in which to make a charcoal fire. 
Connected with the cylinder was a 
mechanism which turned it, when 
wound, and thus allowed the meat to 
cook equally on all sides, by radiation 
from the heated sheet-iron. We used 
this contrivance occasionally, as I have 
said, but more for the sake of the expe- 
rience than through preference for its 
products. The flavor of meat thus 
cooked was no better than that of the 
joint roasted in the casserole. 


As the Grass 


By WILLIAM BRUNTON 


What sweeter thing than grass that grows — 
In greenness wheresoe’ er it may ? 
Goodness of love its living snows, 
However long or short its day ; 
It beautifies the humble place, 
It glorifies the landscape wide, 
And has its own abundant grace — 
From early spring to wintertide ! 


What sweeter thing than hearts that keep 
The common way of doing right? 

Who come to others sweet as sleep, 
And cheer and help them day and night. 


No noise they make, no praise receive, 
They simply help the world’so wide, 


Just as the grass ; yet all relieve, 
And bless from morn to eventide ! 
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The Household and the Heavens 


By ALDEN W. QOuiMmBy 


MONG the secrets of a soulful life 
is the capacity to be en rapport 

with the external world surrounding us. 
Bryant declares in his far-famed ‘* Than- 
atopsis,’’ — 
‘*To him who in the love of Nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language; for his gayer hours 
She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty, and she glides 
Into his darker musings, with a mild 


And healing sympathy, that steals away 
Their sharpness ere he is aware.”’ 


Nature is not only prolific in balm for 
troubled spirits, but marvelously re- 
sourceful, also, in affording inspiration 
for her votaries. The more we can be 
brought into touch with hill and plain, 
valley and mountain, rill and_ river, 
verdant slopes, or stretches of forest 
tinged with living green or blazing with 
the gorgeous colors of autumn, and 
with the limitless ocean, the higher and 
holier will be our aspirations. 

And why should not the higher to the 
highest lead, and the household be at 
least on speaking terms of intimacy with 
the heavens above us, so exhaustless in 
themes that ennoble our thought ?- Was 
it not Emerson who said, ‘‘ Hitch your 
wagon to a star’’ ? 

There is no rarer pleasure than the 
recognition of the leaders of the starry 
host as they marshal the constellations 
on their ‘‘long triumphal march.’’ To 
distinguish the star groups familiar to 
watchers of the skies millenniums ago, 
and dream of classic fables hoary with 
the flight of centuries, is a sensuous de- 
light, while scarcely less Aladdin-like is 
the touch of ‘‘star-eyed Science,’’ that 
measures the dimensions and distances 
of the heavenly bodies, and even in- 


forms us of the constitution of suns so 
remote that measurements of the inter- 
val are utterly hopeless. 

If the writer can dispel from the 
minds of his readers the illusion that 
Astronomy 


as many people employ 
the word —is too abstruse a theme for 
everyday folks, he will have accom- 
plished a gratifying mission. In truth, 
it is one of the simplest of tasks —a 
mere recreation —to identify the con- 
stellations, and fix in the memory the 
location and names of the greatest of 
the stars, and the characteristics of the 
most conspicuous of the planets. A 
very few evenings spent in tracing the 
astral figures of a particular season will 
result in a familiarity not only surpris- 
ing, but exceedingly pleasurable. 
Perhaps the enchantment of the skies 
on some night of unusual clearness, 
when the moon is sailing through the 
far eastern firmament, and the soft luster 
of the Milky Way appeals to the senses, 
first strikes the imagination. Then, 
after the celestial atlas has been mas- 
tered — at least in its primary features 
— attention will be attracted to the 
earth’s motion, which is the cause of 
the diurnal shifting of the stars, and 
also of the changes wrought by the sea- 
sons. Thedimensions of the planets in 
comparison with the size of the earth, 
the order of their distance from the 
sun, the physical composition of the 
great emperor of the sky, as well as his 
enormous volume, the facts of star life, 
the mysteries of comets, meteors, neb- 
ulz, star clusters, and multiple and 
variable stars, as revealed in the won- 
ders of the telescope and the spectro- 
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scope, will next suggest themselves with 
perfect naturalness, and happily there 
is not a single barrier to the easy acqui- 
sition of such desirable knowledge and 
elevating intercourse with the throne of 
intellect. 

But ‘‘ the proof of the pudding is the 
eating.”’ Let the reader step out into 
And 


if he be a pater familias, \et him be sure 


the balmy air of a June evening. 


to take the children, and their mother, 
with him. We must quarrel with Low- 
ell if he did not mean to include the 
evening when he wrote,— 
‘* What is so rare as aday in June ?”’ 

for the softness of the celestial canopy 
when the last glow of the June sun has 
vanished from it is indescribably be- 
witching. 

Fortunately the moon is exercising 
its blandishments upon Eastern lovers, 
and the coast is clear for a survey of 
the minor stars. The impressive out- 
lines of the ‘‘ Dipper’’ are seen in the 
north just above the pole, and we have 
thus already recognized Ursa Major, the 
Would you know the 
names of the individual stars? Com- 


Greater Bear. 


mencing with the handle of the vessel 
—-the tip of the Bear's tail— they are 
little Alcor 
close to it, ‘‘ the horse and his rider’’ ), 
Alioth, Megrez, Phad or Phecda, Merak, 
and Dubhe. 
the ‘‘ Pointers,”’ 
between them, and continued to the 


-Benetnasch, Mizar (with 


The last two are termed 
because a line drawn 


pole, will indicate Polaris, the ‘‘ north 
star,’ which is but a degree and a quar- 
ter distant from it (between that star 
and Mizar). 

Ursa Minor (the Little Bear) is east 
of Polaris, the latter star constituting 
the handle of the smaller ‘‘ Dipper.’’ 
Draco (the Dragon) is in the same 
neighborhood, a winding constellation 
with few fairly bright stars. Cepheus, 
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adim K, is below and to the east of 
the pole, while Cassiopeia’s Chair, a 
sort of W, is unfavorably situated di- 
rectly below. 

Two notable groups are just rising in 
the east. One is Cygnus (the Swan), 
which forms the ‘‘ Northern Cross.”’ 
The cruciform figure is produced by 
four stars lying lengthwise, and two 
crosswise, in the Milky Way. The 
bluish-white Vega, appropriately named 
**queen of the northern heavens,’’ to- 
gether with the sparkling parallelogram 
of stars attending it, marks the position 
of Lyra (the Harp). 

Aquila (the Eagle) is also ascending. 
Three stars in a row establish its iden- 
tity, the central — and _ brightest — be- 
ing Altair. 

Observe the track of the moon. It 
is close along the ‘‘ ecliptic.’ Scorpio 
is rising there, a very impressive figure, 
resembling a huge J, with many bright 
stars and one of the first magnitude, 
the red and flashing Antares. Libra 
(the Scales) precedes it on the west- 
ward sweep, and on the meridian — the 
north and south line over our heads — 
is Virgo (the Virgin), in which Spica 
shines conspicuously. Still beyond is 
Leo, stately as a Lion should be. It 
can not be mistaken, since the ‘‘ Sickle’’ 
The dull 
Cancer (the Crab) is midway to the 
horizon, with Gemini (the Twins) in 
the advance, while Taurus (the Bull) is 
just setting. 

The bright star in the handle of the 
‘Sickle’? is Regulus. The leading 
stars of the Twins are Castor and 
Pollux, the beautiful Pleiades 
cluster, the striking V-shaped 
Hyades in which the fiery first mag- 
Aldebaran shines, locate the 


speaks eloquently for itself. 


while 
and 


nitude 
Bull. 
In the southern sky Corvus (the 
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Crow) and Crater (the Cup) are a trifle 
past the meridian. In the southwest is 
Cor Hydre, and far down in the west 
Canis Minor (the Smaller Dog) is pre- 
paring to disappear. 

Returning to the east, north of the 
ecliptic, overhanging Scorpio, we find 
Hercules ; still above are the Northern 
Crown and Boétes, while Cor Caroli 
(the Heart of Charles) and Berenice’s 


MONG the many social functions 
given none can be more beautiful 
than the dinner in honor of the coming 
bride. The Lenten calm, the last of 
winter, and blustering March have gone, 
and the glorious Easter-tide has ushered 
in another spring ; therefore the meals 
of ceremony in decoration should 
breathe only of spring. 

Somebody has said: ‘‘ The chief es- 
sentials of a good dinner could not be 
purchased with money. Good humor 
garnishes, good will beautifies, good 
feeling gladdens, far more than flowers, 
chine, and plate, or even the menu 
itself.’’ ‘* So might it be,’’ for we ad- 
mit that the success of the dinner rests 
not in the style or the menu alone. 
What will not the enjoyment be when 
in addition to the above we have the 
‘ideal hostess,’’ the gracious woman, 
who forgets self in thought for the hap- 
piness of her guests? This true courtesy 
born of love may be depended upon 
to make any occasion successful ; but 
the real daintiness of the dinner lies in 
the serving, for a dinner of three or 
four courses properly cooked and served 
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Bride’s Dinner 


“ Bid your friends welcome, show a merry cheer.”— MERCHANT or VENICE 


By JANE E. CLEMMENS 
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Hair are near the meridian. 


Approach- 
ing the horizon in the northwest is 
Auriga the Charioteer, whose chief gem 
is radiant Capella — the ‘* Goat Star."’ 

The most brilliant of the planets, 
Venus, is coquetting with the sun, but 
our big brother, Jupiter, is to be seen 
in Virgo, red Mars in Leo, and later in 
the evening Saturn will come up in 
Sagittarius. 


seems a sumptuous repast compared 
with one of six, cooked and served in a 
haphazard manner. 

White and green should, as far as 
possible, form the scheme of color, and, 
with that in mind, select a menu that 
will carry out the idea. The color of 
the blossoms may also be taken into 
consideration, as these can be brought 
in very effectively. 

For the dinner the cloth should be 
white, the center being sprinkled with 
A table 
border may be made of small pink and 


rosebuds and asparagus vine. 


white rosebuds, and at each place 
should be the favors or name cards, if 
the dinner is a formal or elaborate one. 
If candelabra are used, provide each 
candle with a pale pink or green shade, 
and, if possible, all the china should be 
white. 

Fewer courses are now considered 
correct form in ceremonious entertain- 
ing, and inclining to the substantial 
rather than the We trust 


every hostess will decide to exclude 


fanciful. 


wine from the courses of a dinner, but, 
if used, it is served at the right. 
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Chablis, or hock, may be served with 
oysters, sherry with soup and _ fish, 
champagne with the entrees, and con- 
tinued through the entire meal there- 
after. Except at very informal dinners 
the coffee is not poured by the hostess, 
but the cups are passed already filled. 
The following menus are merely sug- 
gestive, as acceptable for the bride’s 
dinner : — 
MENU 
Cream of celery soup 
Radishes. Pickles 
Lobster croquettes 
Cream sauce 
Sweetbread patties. Green peas 
Asparagus 
Roast lamb. Mint sauce 
Roman punch 
Lettuce salad 
Strawberry ice cream. Fancy cakes 
Coffee 
MENU 
Raw oysters 
Consomme 8 la royale 
Salmon croquettes. | Creamed potatoes 
Fillet of beef. Mushroom sauce 
Stewed celery. | Macaroni croquettes 
Strawberry sherbet 
Canvasback duck. Lettuce, French dressing 
Bavarian cream. Angel food 
Coffee 


MENU 


Oysters on the half shell 
Consomme 
Deviled salmon. Cucumber sauce 
Sweetbread cutlets. Green peas 
Roman punch 
Broiled chicken. Asparagus on toast 
Apple and nut salad 
Strawberries with whipped cream 
Marshmallow cake 
Coffee 
MENU 
Oysters on the half shell 
Clear soup 
Creamed fish. Water-cress sandwiches 
Sweetbread patties. Green peas 
Asparagus on toast 
Veal salad 


Rose ice cream. Rose cake 
Coffee 
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To serve the last named menu direct 
the servants as follows: In laying the 
table for the dinner let the only decora- 
tions consist of the long-stemmed sun- 
rise carnations and maidenhair fern, 
their beauty and sweetness almost hid- 
ing the elegant damask beneath. 

If candelabra are used, place them in 
the center of the table and arrange the 
flowers so that the stem of a carnation 
will come beneath the name card placed 
at each cover. 

In the laying of the silver, the ar- 
rangement varies in different places, 
but a sensible and pretty custom is 
placing the napkin and putting the 
oyster fork, to be used first, at its 
right, and in a slanting position ; to 
the right each time place in order the 
dessert or soup spoon, the tea fork for 
fish, knife, dinner fork, sherbet spoon, 
game fork, salad fork, and the fork or 
spoons for the dessert and coffee. The 
knives can be placed to the right if 
desired, and at the right should stand 
the glass for water, at the left the bread 
and butter plate if used. Nothing 
further should be on the table. A din- 
ner of fewer courses would not require 
so much silver, as there should be just 
the silver needed for each course served 
and nothing more. Everything should 
be served from the kitchen. 

After the guests are seated the oysters 
are served, then, as the plates are re- 
moved, the soup plates are put in their 
places. Serve small squares of pink 
custard ora sprig of parsley in the soup. 
The servant then passes rounds of 
nicely toasted bread spread with butter 
and melted cheese. 

The soup plates are removed, re- 
placing them with the small plates on 
which the fish and water-cress sand- 
wich are served. When the fish is re- 
moved place a dinner plate on which 
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are the sweetbread patties and the as- 
paragus on oblong strips of nicely 
toasted bread before each person. Then 
the butter is brought in, next the little 
biscuits are passed and the peas served 
in dessert dishes, then thinly sliced 
bread completes this course. 

After clearing the table the plate 
containing the veal salad garnished 
with parsley, a Graham or brown bread 
sandwich, and two olives is served. 

The dinner is completed with a plate 
on which is the ice cream, frozen in the 
form of a variegated pink and white 
rose, resting on a silk or linen paper 
doiley, accompanied by a slice of rose 
cake. 

The salted almonds are passed, then 
the coffee, sugar, and cream, and mint 
wafers. 


This menu, deliciously prepared, 


daintily and yet simply served, will be 


pronounced a social triumph. 


Cream of Celery Soup 

Chop fine two roots of celery; add to this 
one cup of rice and three cups of water. Sim- 
mer until rice and celery are tender. Scald 
three cups of unskimmed milk. Press the rice 
and celery through a sieve, saving the water 
drained from them, now add the rice, celery 
and water to the scalded milk. Cook fifteen 
minutes, season and serve. If the soup be- 
comes too thick in cooking add a little chicken 
broth or white stock to it. If desired a slice of 
onion may be added while cooking. 


Clear Soup 

To one pint of boiling water, add one tea- 
spoonful each of beef and onion extract, stir 
thoroughly. Chop fine one-half pound of meat 
and mix with a cup of cold water. Let stand 
twenty minutes, bring to boiling point and 
strain; place it a second time on the stove and 
again bring to boiling point, then immediately 
add the white of one egg, well beaten with a 
tablespoonful of cold water. Strain again and 
mix into the extract, then season and serve. 


Consomme 

Take two pounds of lean beef from the round, 
one small chicken, two ounces of lean ham, a 
small onion, a sprig or two of parsley, a few 
slices of carrot, two bay leaves, two stalks of 
celery. and five or six cloves. Cut the beef into 
small pieces; cut the chicken as for frying; 
cover with cold water and bring slowly to the 
boiling point, then let simmer gently for four 
hours. Fry a slice of bacon, add the ham cut 


in dice, the sliced onion and carrot, and fry a 
delicate brown; add to the stock with the re- 
mainder of the vegetables. The celery should 
be cut in small pieces. Let it simmer for an- 
other hour, strain and let cool. When cold 
carefully remove the fat from the surface. Re- 
turn to the fire; add the whites and shells of 
two eggs beaten lightly with two tablespoonfuls 
of cold water, the juice of half a lemon and alittle 
celery seed or salt. Let it boil for five minutes, 
take from the fire, skim carefully and strain. 
When ready to serve, heat again, color with 
caramel and season. 


Creamed Fish 

Soak the fish three hours, then boil in fresh 
water until tender; pick out all the bones. Bring 
one pint of rich milk to the boiling point; 
thicken it with a tablespoonful of cornstarch 
dissolved in a little water, add a tablespoonful 
of butter and stir in a large cup of the fish. 
Add two well beaten eggs, heat thoroughly and 
serve. 


Deviled Salmon 

Remove all bones and skin from a can of sal- 
mon. Heat a tablespoonful of butter in a 
saucepan, add a rounded tablespoonful of flour, 
mix thoroughly, season with a saltspoonful of 
salt, a dash of cayenne,a grating of nutmeg, 
and one cup of cream or rich milk. When smooth 
and thick add the yolks of three hard-boiled 
eggs mashed fine, take from the fire, add a table- 
spoonful of chopped parsley, a little lemon juice 
and the salmon, previously broken into small 
flakes. Add more seasoning if desired (it 
should be highly seasoned), turn into a well 
greased baking dish orindividual shells, sprinkle 
with bread crumbs and dot with bits of butter. 
Bake in a quick oven. 
Cucumber Sauce 

Pare a medium sized cucumber, cut in quar- 
ters lengthwise and scrape out the seeds. Grate 
and squeeze through acloth until as much juice 
as possible is extracted, then mix the pulp with 
a small cup of mayonnaise just before serving. 
Serve in a small boat with the fish. 


Lobster Croquettes 

Pick to pieces one cup of cold boiled or 
canned lobster, season with salt, pepper, 
chopped parsley, and a grating of nutmeg. Bring 
to the boiling point one-half cup of rich milk, 
thicken with one tablespoonful of flour and 
butter rubbed together; add one well beaten 
egg, and let boil a few minutes. Remove from 
the fire, stir in the lobster meat ; mix thor- 
oughly and when cool form into croquettes. 
Dip first in beaten egg, then in grated cracker, 
and fry a nice brown in boiling fat. Garnish 
with parsley or sliced lemon and serve with 
cream sauce. 


Salmon Croquettes 

Chop very fine four hard boiled eggs with a 
little onion, drain and remove the bones and 
skin from a can of salmon, flake it and mix 
with the egg and onion. Season with a table- 
spoonful each of butter, vinegar, and Worcester- 
shire sauce, a dash of cayenne, and a little 
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chopped parsley ; add a half cup of milk and 
enough cracker meal to mold into croquettes. 
Mix well, form into croquettes, dip in beaten 
egg, then in rolled cracker and fry in boiling fat. 


Macaroni Croquettes 

Break twelve sticks of macaroni into inch 
pieces ; cover with boiling salted water and 
cook until tender ; take up in a colander, pour 
over cold water, drain and mix with the follow- 
ing: Rub one tablespoonful of butter and 
flour together until smooth, add one-half pint 
of boiling milk, stir constantly until it thickens ; 
then add the well-beaten yolk of one egg. Af- 
ter these are thoroughly mixed add the maca- 
roni, season with salt, pepper, and a tablespoon- 
ful of grated cheese. When cool form into 
croquettes and fry in hot fat. Serve with cream 
sauce. 


Apple and Nut Salad 

Put one cup of English walnut meats in a 
saucepan, add a thin slice of onion, a small 
blade of mace, and one-half of a bay leaf. 
Cover with boiling water and let boil for ten 
minutes, drain and let stand in cold water for 
half an hour. Drain and dry in a towel and 
cut each half into several pieces. Quarter, 
core, and pare two large tart apples, and cut 
into small dice. Add the nuts, mix with a por- 
tion of the dressing and serve on lettuce leaves, 
garnishing with the remainder of the dressing. 
Make the dressing as follows: Beat the yolks 
of two eggs in a saucepan, add one tablespoon- 
ful of tarragon vinegar, a saltspoonful of salt, a 
dash of cayenne, and one-eighth of a teaspoon- 
ful of dry mustard. Beat well and stir over 
boiling water until very thick, lifting from the 
water several times that the eggs may not thicken 


too quickly. Take from the fire and stir in two 
tablespoonfuls. of butter previously creamed. 
When thoroughly mixed set aside until very 
cold, then stir in two-thirds of a cup of whipped 
cream. 


Veal Salad 

One and one-half pounds veal, one pork chop 
boiled and chopped fine. Same quantity of 
cabbage and celery chopped. One teaspoonful 
celery seed, andsalt totaste. Dressing : Yolks 
of four eggs, one cup cream, one-half cup 
strong vinegar, one teaspoonful each of mus- 
tard, pepper, and salt, and a tablespoonful of 
sugar. Boil and stir until thick and smooth. 
When ready to take from the fire add butter the 
size of a walnut. When cold mix with the veal 
and cabbage. Garnish with parsley, and serve 
with unsweetened whipped cream. 


Rose Cake 

Two cups of pulverized sugar, three cups 
sifted flour, whites of six eggs, beaten stiff, 
three-fourths cup of butter, one of water, two 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder. Color part of 
the dough pink, flavor with rose, and bake in 
layers, one pink and two white. Ice with 
cocoanut icing. 


Angel Food 

Beat the whites of eleven eggs to a stiff froth; 
then sift some flour seven times, after which 
measure a rounded cupful, add one teaspoonful 
cream of tartar and sift twice. Sift one cup of 
granulated sugar once, then add it to the flour 
and sift twice. With a fork lightly stirin the flour 
and sugar, which should be sifted in gradually. 
Bake in an ungreased pan with a stem forty-five 
minutes. 


The Sweet Arbutus Flowers 


By RutH RAYMOND 


Within the woodland dark and gray, 
When fickle spring is near, 

Neath shining leaflets hid away 
Frail blossoms now appear ; 

Pale pink and white their petals ope, 
Amid the silent bowers, 

To fill our weary hearts with hope, 
The sweet arbutus flowers. 


Ere birds have sought the home nest old, 
Or snow has leit the dale ; 

When northern winds are bleak and cold, 
O' er mountain, marsh, and vale ; 

Their wondrous fragrance fills the air 
Through all the dreary hours ; 

While plighted lovers seek and share 
The sweet arbutus flowers. 
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The Economics 
By JENNETTE 


E have just come through a domes- 

tic cataclysm — that sounds like a 
good word — something between a ca- 
tastrophe and a paroxysm. It began far 
back in the early fall, when we came 
home from our summer outing and 
found Lizzie resting from her work in 
the hammock on the front piazza —at 
least we surprised the whisk of a skirt 
as she fled. She and Katie owned the 
house between them. We were allowed 
to board with them awhile on  suffer- 
ance. But I could see that we were less 
and less satisfactory as time went on. 
At last the transition from allowing us 
part of their dessert, to making a spe- 
cial and toothsome one in which we had 
no part or lot, was safely accomplished. 
It was about this time that I began 
mildly to protest. Finally the explo- 
sion came. I believe the match that 
touched it off was a species of lie more 
annoying than usual. When the de- 
éris subsided, Lizzie was no longer 
with us. Katie fell ill about this time 
_and went home to recover. 

We wrote to a colored agency, in 
Virginia, ordering a paragon of all the 
virtues, at so much a pound. Mean- 
while we sat at the table of one Mrs. 
Green, our neighbor, during mealtimes. 
In the intervals between bathing the 
baby, and boiling the milk, and wash- 
ing bottles, and getting out the baby 
carriage, we congratulated ourselves 
that we were once more free people. 
One or two feeble helpers floated into 
the nursery and out. Julia had her 


day 


as the match scratches on the 


wall bear witness. Anna was with us, 
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too, and brief and deceitful Annie Riley. 
Then, one cold morning, a_ public 
hack lumbered into the backyard, and 
Agnes dawned — set, rather — blackly. 
She announced in her first words that 
she would do the best she could ‘‘ and 
try to suit you-alls.”’ This she faith- 
fully did —all except suiting you-alls. 
She rose at four in the morning, and 
swept and dusted and scoured and 
scrubbed. The breakfast, when it hap- 
pened along, was a varied meal. It 
lasted from two to three hours — ac- 
cording to the number of times we sent 
Agnes to the kitchen to get anything, 
or that she had to go round the table. 
We grew wary. We planned expe- 
dients. One was, to have breakfast, 
luncheon, and dinner served as one con- 
secutive meal, 

We went back to our seats at Mrs. 
Green's table. Agnes, turned into a 
nursemaid, was more harmonious. She 
let Annabel fall on her. face on the 
floor, But Annabel loved her. Her 
face, uninjured by the floor, broke into 
smiles whenever Agnes hove in sight. 
So did ours. She cleaned the pantry. 
The shelves for spices and teas, where 
Lizzie had accumulated from four to 
six packages of each kind, she referred 
to, lightly, as ‘‘ ol’ Noah’s Ark.”’ She 
assured us each morning that she was 
‘goin’ to do the bes’ she could. 
She kept up a running prophecy of her 
actions. When she waited on table, it 
came from behind the screen, ‘* Now 
while he’s doin’ that I'll get the taties 
and turnips— Now I’m goin’ for the 
t-o-a-s-t.’" This last always came out 
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with a good prolonged sound, quite 
misrepresentative of the toast, which, 
when it arrived, was small, thin, and 
hard,—a species of rusk. 

Sometime during this interval I dis- 
covered, in Katie’s room, a large part 
of my missing wardrobe. Some pieces, 
when she came back, she accounted 
for, others she denied. But at last she 
made a fairly clean breast of the whole, 
and agreed to come back and work out 
her penance, which she did — includ- 
ing us in it to the extent of deciding to 
leave, without notice, the day before 
Christmas. We had guests invited for 
Christmas dinner. I got another helper. 
She stayed one day, went in the evening 
on an errand, and never came back. 

The Widow White, who was really 
the Widow Durkee, afterward Alice and 
aiter that Jennie — came with her little 
Fanny — she was the mother of four. 
She invariably forgot to pin up Anna- 
bel’s flannels. When she took her out 
of the warm bed to feed her, at night, 
she wrapped up her head, but left her 
otherwise exposed to the elements. 
She put her to bed on a misty, rainy 
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night in blankets fresh from the line. 
Sometimes she omitted altogether her 
heavy flannel petticoat. Fanny gave 
Annabel a doll stuck full of pins to play 
with and fed her red sugar candies. 
Mrs. White-Durkee-Alice-Jennie had a 
weakness for our best preserves and a 
leaning toward a life of ease. Foreseeing 
that we might wish to dispense with her 
services, she stirred up Mary, an Eng- 
lish angel — that is, a well-trained serv- 
ant — whom we had at last secured for 
the kitchen, to give notice. The re- 
sult, in dollars and cents, mounted up to 
a promise to put a new range into the 
kitchen and fit up a servants’ dining- 
room. The plumbers are sitting down 
cellar now, putting in the range. 

Mrs. White-etc. has been told that 
she had better find another home — she 
and Fanny. Mary will remain with us 
indefinitely — that is, until she chooses 
to go. Meanwhile I can draw breath 
and begin to think about things in gen- 
eral. I love all my fellow men. But 
the American Servant, at the present 
moment, does not appeal to me as a 
fellow man. 


Traveling with Children 


By AMELIA H. Botsrorp 


HE rich travel with maids and nurse 
girls to care for their little ones ; 

the very poor cannot afford to travel at 
all ; but, between these two extremes, 
the majority of mothers have to take 
many a journey in charge of young 
children. These trips, which are 
oftenest taken in the summer, when 
heat, dust, and smoke add to the natural 
restlessness of little people, are always 
trying to the mother, and frequently so 


to the other passengers. It is, there- 
fore, certainly worth while to consider 
how traveling with children can be 
made easiest. Thought and a little 
preparation will prevent a great deal of 
the ordinary ‘‘ fussiness’’ of children on 
the cars. When a trip involving their 
care is planned, the arrangements ought 
to be made with special reference to the 
needs of children. 

Their physical comfort ought first to 
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be considered. While a railroad car or 
a steamboat is not the place for shabby 
clothes, neither is it the place for a dis- 
play of finery. The children’s dresses 
for a trip should be neat and tasteful, 
but they should not be easily soiled. A 
daintily made, pretty gingham, percale, 
or piqué, is preferable to a thin, elabo- 
rately made, white gown, for any child 
able to run about. Their shoes ought 
not to be new and stiff, but some easy- 
fitting, everyday ones. All the neces- 
sary buttons, straps, and strings on 
their clothes should be examined, that 
nothing may give way after starting 
upon the journey, when repairs are apt 
to be troublesome. 

In making provision for lunches, be 
sure to have enough, for children’s 
appetites may be even keener than 
usual ; and put up as far as_ possible 
their favorite sandwiches, cakes, ete. 
Be careful not to have very highly 
seasoned food ; children will *‘ want a 
drink’’ often enough without being 
forced to quench a stimulated thirst. 
As the water may not agree with them, 
it is well to have them drink as little of 
it as possible. Take, therefore, what- 
ever cooling fruits can be obtained, a 
bottle of milk, and one of sweetened 
lemon juice to supply lemonade. _ If the 
little ones are to have candy, it is much 
better to buy it from your own confec- 
tioner than to get whatever may be 
offered by the train boys, whose stock 
is certainly not varied, and may be 
neither fresh nor pure. Have the 
lunches approximate the regular hours 
for the children’s meals, and do not 
allow that constant nibbling which spoils 
a child’s digestion and makes him cross 
and fretful. 

Take plenty of small towels and wash 
cloths. Small squares of clean cloth 
which can be dipped in cool water and 


used to wipe off face and hands and 
then thrown away are very useful. The 
window sills should be wiped free of 
dust before it is transferred to the chil- 
dren’s fingers and their gowns. 

Many mothers who consider care- 
fully the bodily comfort of their chil- 
dren on a journey forget apparently to 
provide for their active minds. Even 
very young children can be amused, 
and the annoyances of a long trip can be 
reduced to a minimum by furnishing 
them with proper entertainment. 

A mother who had occasion to make 
the trip from New York state to Texas 
several times, with young children, ac- 
complished the trying journey won- 
derfully well. She is an ingenious, 
resourceful woman, as one must be to 
keep little folks happy all day in a close, 
hot car. She planned before leaving 
home how she could make the long 
hours seem shorter. The night before 
starting, she took time from other press- 
ing duties to dress a new doll apiece 
for the children. This was to be a sur- 
prise to them when looking out the 
window lost its first charm. Then, too, 
pencils and paper in abundance were 
provided, for all children love to scrib- 
ble. Colored crayons are very nice for 
the purpose. Another amusement, 
which makes lots of work for car- 
sweepers, but is enthusiastically wel- 
comed by little folks, may be given by 
putting in your grip blunt scissors and 
fashion papers, catalogues of paper pat- 
terns, or, better still, colored fashion 
plates. From this material an army of 
dolls will soon be marshaled along win- 
dow sills and car seats ; men, ladies in 
gay array, charming little boys and 
girls, and babies ‘‘ pretty as a picture.’’ 
Such a good time as children have with 
the big families they cut out in this 
way no one knows but those who have 
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watched the play. Of course, they 
need oversight, that the litter of paper 
may be kept within reasonable bounds. 

In providing amusements, one should 
try to furnish those which give the chil- 
dren something to do. They are neces- 
sarily confined to narrower limits than 
usual, and, as their active limbs must be 
quieter than ordinarily, give their facul- 
ties some employment. Some of the 
kindergarten gifts might be used, but 
the motion of the train will interfere with 
the careful work that is required in a 
regular kindergarten. 

The problem is to furnish work the 
children can do within the limited space 
and work they like to do. A study of 
the child’s special tastes, his favorite 
amusements at home, will decide the 
mother what playthings to pack for a 
journey. Let there be, if possible, some 
new gift among the old treasures, as a 
surprise when everything else palls. 

Even babies who cannot walk are not 
too young to be amused, but the play- 
things for them must, of course, be ex- 
tremely simple. 


A mother needs on these trips to 
have her mind well stored with the be- 
loved old stories which children like to 
hear again and again ; she will probably 
also need to make up new ones to fit the 
incidents of the day. If she can tell sim- 
ple tales of the history of the country 
through which they are traveling, she 
will find interested auditors. Children 
as young as five years old like to hear 
about the early settlers, life in log cabins, 
in the forest wilderness, and boating on 
the rivers when the Indian canoes were 
used instead of steamboats. 

All this takes time and patience? So 
it does and so does anything that is 
worth doing, and those mothers who 
are about to take a trip with children 
for their companions will find the time 
well spent in considering the subject and 
adding to these suggestions whatever 
their own experience has taught. In 
this way the trip may be made easier, 
pleasanter, and much more satisfactory 
to the children, the passengers in gen- 
eral, and the mother herself, than the 
trips of last year. 


Two Roses 
By W. G. PARK 


A red, red rose, whose heart of gold 
Damask petals with graceful fold 
Encircle round : 
That red, red rose with heart of gold 
Unto my heart a secret told 
Of love profound. 


A faded rose, though sere and dead, 

Its graceful beauty long since fled, 
Is treasured still. 

The hidden charm of that dead rose 


The world knows not, but my heart knows, 


And ever will. 
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Women Who Have Made the World Better-—I 


MARY 


LYON 


By MARY SARGENT 


ARVED upon a 


erected just fifty years ago to the 


marble shait 


memory of a woman who had devoted 
her whole life with the most untiring 
energy to making the world better, is 
this inscription : — 
MARY LYON 
The Founder of Mount Holvoke 
Seminary 

For Twelve Years its Principal 
<Ind a Teacher for Thirty-five Years 
And of More than Three Thousand 

Pupils 

In the early part of the century now 
drawing to a close, women’s opportu- 
nities for advancement were very lim- 
ited. Education, in the higher sense 
of the word, was not considered at all 
necessary for the happiness or well- 
being of a girl. A few terms at the 
district school for farmers’ daughters, 
and the more superficial polish ac- 
quired at Miss So-and-So's ‘‘ Select 
afforded 
the only means for mental development 


School for Young Ladies,”’ 


There 
were colleges for the sons — but if such 


among the daughters of men. 


a thought as a college education for 
girls ever entered the heads of our 
great-grandfathers it never lived long 
As for the 
thoughts of our great-grandmothers — 


enough to find voice. 


gentle, obedient souls —they were not 
supposed: to do much thinking outside 
of those things pertaining to a_ well- 
ordered household. The number of 
smooth linen sheets spun and woven 
by their own and daughters’ hands, far 


exceeded in importance, in their minds, 
the number of books in the library. 

It remained for Mary Lyon, with her 
clear head, large heart, and busy hands, 
to break the virgin soil, and, with the 
help of a few devoted men and women 


Mary Lyon, 


whom she rallied around her, to plow 
and to harrow, to plant the seeds and 
to water, sometimes with tears of weari- 
ness; but the God in whom she so 
thoroughly believed and relied upon, 
gave the increase. Before she was 
called away Mary Lyon saw the cause 
for which she had labored so long 
upheld by strong hands, and that Mount 
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THE EARLY HOME AND THE GRAVE 
oF Mary Lyon 


Holyoke Seminary was like the house 
founded upon a rock. 

Miss Lyon was born in 1797. Her 
early home was upon a small farm in 
Buckland, Mass. Like many farms in 
that region, it was a wild and rocky 
piece of land, made, as she once said, 
‘*more to feast the soul than to feed the 
body.’’ She says in further description 
of this mountain home which she loved 
very dearly: ‘‘The roses, the pinks, the 
peonies,— those old-fashioned flowers 
which keep time with ‘Old Hundred,’ 
could nowhere grow so sweet and so 
fresh as in that little garden. I can 
now see that mountain home with its 
sweet rivulet finding its way among the 
rocks and cliffs, its hillocks and deep 
craggy dells. 

‘* Then just beyond the family domain 
was the top of the hill crowned by its 
high rolling rock, ever inviting the en- 
terprise of each aspiring heart. 

‘‘There might be seen the far-off 
mountains in all their grandeur, the 
deep valleys and widely extended plains, 
and, more than all, the village below, 
containing only a few white houses, 
but more than some young eyes had 
previously seen.”’ 

The little Mary was endowed by na- 


ture with a remarka- 
ble degree of energy, 
and elasticity of spirit; 
and these qualities, 
united with solidity 
of mind and warmth 
of heart, went to make 
up a lovely temper- 
ament — one that 
could not be cast 
down by disappoint- 
ments or discouraged 
by obstacles. 

Miss Lyon was the 
most faithful of 
friends, her highest 
joy being found in 
doing for others. A 
keen perception of the ludicrous and a 
power of humorous description gave the 
high lights to what otherwise might 
have been a character too somber in its 
nature to have called out the best in 
every one; which being one of Miss 
Lyon’s prominent characteristics, doubt- 
less gave her such unbounded success 
in teaching, and in enlisting the aid of 
others, in carrying out her plans for the 
seminary. 

Her progress at school when a child 
shows that she was endowed with a 
remarkable memory, and that her under- 
standing of subjects presented for the 
first time was something phenomenal,— 
so much so that one of her teachers was 
heard to remark, ‘‘I should like to see 
what she would make if she could be 
sent to college.”’ 

In 1817 she entered the Sanderson 
Academy, at Ashfield, Mass., not far 
from her native town. 

Here her progress in study was so 
unprecedented that the other pupils 
would lay aside their books, in order 
to hear her recite. The little money 
which she had earned by spinning, 
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weaving, and keeping house for her 
brother at seventy-five cents per week 
was soon gone, and she was about to 
leave the school, when the trustees of 
the Academy gave her the free use of 
all its advantages. 

Miss Lyon now resolved to prepare 
herself for teaching, and the course 
which she then mapped out for herself, 
and which she succeeded in following, 
shows her to have possessed not only 
unusual mental strength, but wonder- 
ful physical endurance. Four hours’ 
sleep out of the twenty-four was all she 
allowed herself ; and it is a well authen- 
ticated fact, that she committed to mem- 
ory in three days and recited the whole 
contents of Adams’ Latin Grammar. 

Aiter leaving the Ashfield school, she 
attended Rev. J. Emerson’s school in 
Byfield. 
of piety is mingled with all instruction,’ 
and she regarded her attendance at this 
school as an important era in her life. 

In 1823 Miss Lyon became associated 
in teaching with Miss Z. P. Grant, in 
different schools in Derry, N. H., and 
in Ipswich, teaching a winter school of 
her own in her native town, especially 


‘*Here,’’ she says, ‘‘a spirit 


’ 


directing her energies to the preparing 
and turning out of good teachers. 

Having thus spent many years, and 
arriving at what she called ‘‘ middle-life’’ 
(she would have been called a young 
woman in these days, being but thirty- 
six), Miss Lyon set about accomplish- 
ing something definite in regard to her 
long cherished plan of a Seminary for 
girls where at a moderate cost they 
would obtain the education necessary 
to make them good teachers, or, if they 
married, to make them more useful 
wives and mothers. 

Miss Lyon had given up all ideas of 
marriage or domestic life for herself, 
feeling that she could not serve two 


masters, and that if her life was to be 
dedicated to the service of her sister 
women she should allow no selfish 
feelings or personal preferences to in- 
terfere with her chosen mission. Her 
desire was to give girls of the middle 
class a chance for a good education ata 
moderate cost. In a letter to a friend 
written in 1834, shesays: ‘‘I wish the 
same public interest could be excited 
to extend female education to the com- 
mon walks of life, that exists with 
regard to the education of young men. 
If the church would do the same for 
young ladies that she has done and is 
continually doing for young men, the 
work would be accomplished. O that 
the church would take our highest 
female seminaries under her direct con- 
trol, protection, and support! But this 
cannot be done unless means are used 
to secure the confidence of common 
Christians. * * * After the ac- 
quaintance I have had with many culti- 
vated and interesting families, where 
the daughters in a systematic manner 
perform all the labor, I have the great- 
est confidence that a system might be 
formed by which all the domestic work 
of a family of one hundred could be 
performed by the young ladies them- 
selves, and in the most perfect order, 
without any sacrifice of improvement 
in knowledge or of refinement. 


much of the prejudice against female 
education among common people ?’’ 
Miss Lyon first formulated the plans 
in her own mind, then confiding her 
hopes to a few intimate friends, she set 
about their accomplishment by hard, 
untiring, individual effort. She trav- 
eled from town to town and from house 
to house in New England, never despis- 
ing the smallest opportunity which 
presented itself to touch the hearts and 


Might 
‘not this simple feature do away with 
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pockets of those to whom she unfolded 
her scheme. Brave indeed was the 
spirit which never grew weary, through 
a long season of uphill work ; but press- 
ing forward toward the mark of her 
high calling, Mary Lyon never ceased 
her efforts until Mount Holyoke Sem- 
inary was an accomplished fact. 

In these times, so rich in opportuni- 
ties for women, it is difficult to realize 
how hard it must have been for this 
patient worker to find a point where the 
entering wedge might be driven for the 
broader life But Mary 
Lyon went forth to fight the good 
fight, soon enlisting under her banner 


for women. 


many influential friends and a whole 
army of her former pupils. 

The corner stone of the seminary 
was laid in October, 1836, and in a 
little over a year the school was opened. 
All 
and 
board within the walls of the seminary, 


From the start it was a success. 
pupils were required to room 


and no hired female help was admitted. 
In regard to the latter feature, Miss 
Lyon said that ‘‘the domestic work 
would prove a sieve, that would exclude 
from the school the indolent, the fas- 
tidious, the weakly, of whom you never 
could make much, leaving only the 
fairest of wheat, the energetic, the 
benevolent, from whom you might ex- 
Such radical ideas 
called forth much criticism, and many 


pect great things.’’ 


faint-hearted ones withdrew their sup- 
port ; but the plan interested a larger 
proportion, and proved one of the most 
successful arguments in the raising of 
funds. Miss Lyon never could be in- 
duced to accept for herself more than a 
home in the seminary and two hun- 
dred dollars per year. 
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She was of a deeply religious nature, 
and believing that her work was God- 
appointed, she felt herself responsible, 
not only for the mental growth and 
moral welfare of those under her charge, 
but their spiritual condition was care- 
fully looked after. Miss Lyon was no 
respecter of position, or 
wealth; and sin, though silken clad, 


persons, 


and disguised under whatever name, 
found no compromise with her. 

Mount Holyoke school was success- 
Miss Lyon for 
was called 


fully carried on by 


twelve years, when she 
away by death. 

Sickness and death had visited the 
school, the devoted teacher’s labors 
had been so severe, and her anxiety so 
that the 
attacked her she 


cumbed after a few days of dreadful 


protracted, disease 


(erysipelas ) suc- 
sufiering, under which her mind gave 
way. She gave her life for her beloved 
pupils, dying at her post, a faithful sol- 
dier of the cross. One who knew her 
well, has said that ‘‘ the revelations of 
eternity would show her to have been 
among the mest distinguished benefac- 
tors of her race. From the early morn- 
ing of her day until its close, she 
wrought with all diligence.”’ 

No more fitting words can be found 
with which to close this most imperfect 
sketch life 
utterance to her pupils at Mount Hol- 


of a_ noble than her last 
yoke —a sentiment as unselfish as her 
whole life had been, and which shines 
clear and unobscured through the 
years of more than half a century since 
its utterance : — 

‘* There is nothing in the universe 1 
fear, but that [ shall not know all my 


duty, or shall fail to do it.”’ 
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Fashions and Fabrics 


Suggestions for Home Dressmaking 


By MARGARET BISLAND 


N the summer Fashion grows demo- 
cratic, for in June the ginghams, 
muslins, cotton crépes, organdies, 
dimities, and their fellow fabrics, rang- 
—ing in price all the way from eight to 
eighty cents a yard, are entitled to just 
as hearty admiration as the costliest 
lace or taffeta gowns. 

Literally speaking, there are no ugly 
muslins ; it's the make-up, not the 
figure or the texture of the stuff, that 
spoils a lawn dress, and this season one 
can find almost limitless variations, and 
nearly all of them graceful ways, of 
compiling lace, embroidery, ribbons, 
with cool, crisp, diaphanous founda- 
tions. 
buy her summer stock of airy draperies 
ought to keep two or three little facts 
of considerable importance in mind. 


She, however, who sets out to 


The first of these is to remember that 
rayé, or the satin striped thin goods, is 
not nearly so modish as for the past 
two Junes; another fact is that slim, 
youngish women, whose eyes and hair 
and complexions can stand the test, are 
— wearing clear red_dimity and organdie 
a great deal. This they are touching 
up, or, to speak more correctly, toning 
down, by a lavish use of black ribbon. 
And then, who can fail to notice the 
extent to which black and white is 
worn ; also the frequent use of many 
rows of narrow gathered grenadine or 
taffeta ribbon on white muslin suits ? 


If a really clever woman has laid the 
proper plans for a successful season of 
dress, to carry her daintily through the 
——dog days and on, she has of course 


procured a white taffeta or nearsilk slip 
and over this drops skirts and draws 
waists of thin goods of divers tints and 
build. She will, of course, cut her slip 
on the close-fitting model that now pre- 
vails ; the bottom perhaps in a gored 
flounce shape and the rear breadths 
sweeping the floor prettily. None of 
the light fabrics, however, lend them- 
selves safely to the shaping that closes 
on the hips without fullness. The mus- 
lins are too limp for that; they also 
require long gathered rear lines to flow 
away picturesquely from the waist and 
fan out daintily at the heels. 

As to a wash muslin, don’t make 
the mistake of cutting it on a two or 
three-piece pattern skirt. The curving 
slope at the hem, where the skirt is 
sloped off to the long rear breadths, 
looks well enough until its bout with the 
washwoman comes, and then not the 
cleverest laundress who ever wielded a 
flatiron can save the hem of the skirt 
from stretching utterly out of form and 
pulling ludicrously awry. For dresses 
that are to suffer the soapsuds influence, 
use a four or five-piece pattern, and 
beware the pretty train,—it will play 
you false. 

Shrewd girls who have studied the 
question of dressing in white to the 
greatest advantage, seem, this spring, 
to solve the problem in a masterly 
manner. They have invested in white 
piqué skirts, buying them ready made in 
the shops chiefly, for it is almost impossi- 
ble for a woman to have a white skirt 
made up so smartly and so inexpen- 
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sively as the shops offer them. Three 
dollars will purchase one, admirably cut 
and even trimmed with inset rows of 
pretty cotton insertion. You can buy 
such a skirt, unfinished at the top, to 
enable you to fit the pretty petticoat over 
your own hips and into a belt that 
measures your own waist. Now witha 
three-dollar skirt, white muslin, dimity, 
organdie, or even sheer English cross- 
barred muslin waists are worn, 

Bear in mind that these are not shirt 
waists, but artistically decorative things, 
all frilly with imitation valenciennes, 
wrinkled with tucks and soft lace gar- 
nishing wrists and throat. A well cut, 
well fitting, crisply laundered piqué 
skirt, worn with a décolletté evening 
bodice, is a sort of standard evening 


dress for informal country dances and ~ 


dinners, and to emphasize the simple 
charm of these costumes their wearers 
have decided to forego the wearing of 
jewelry, but twist round and round their 
white throats long strings of glass beads, 
either of cut white or colored crystal. 
At the waist, the finish now, invariably, 
is a sash—a sash of Liberty silk, or 
soft surfaced taffeta, or surah. Prop- 
erly arranged, the sash is unusually 
long, drawn in small folds about the 
waist and knotted through a pretty 
buckle, a little to the right or left side, 
in front. The two loops in which it 
ties are short, while the ends drop nearly 
to the feet, and should be edged with 
fringe. 

Touching on the question of summer 
evening dresses, brings to mind the fact 
that as popular a fabric as any this sea- 
son is plain, honest, but none the less 
pleasing and adaptable white cotton 
point esprit. It is so interestingly 
inexpensive, so wide, so durable, and 
looks so very lovely when made up 
over no richer foundation than coarse 
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white lawn. For bridesmaids at a sum- 
mer wedding in a country church, for 
dances, and for dinner parties, it is 
quite beyond criticism, and the one 
proper garnishment for it is gathered 
cream-white ribbon that is narrow. 
There is a figure among those of the 
full-page illustration that suggests one 
way of evolving an evening costume 
from the materials aforementioned, 
White lawn is the foundation of No. 1, 
and the skirt falls as a scalloped tunic 
edged with puckered ribbon upon a full, 
deep flounce of esprit that is made fast 
to the foundation. Rows of nothing 
more costly or exacting than self-gath- 
ered white taffeta adorn the deep flounce, 
and the boned waist lined with lawn 
needs no other decoration than the 
large fichu of esprit, showing the rib- 
bon treatment. A pale green silk belt, 
with an ornamental clasp, is the one 
note of cool color, and the elbow sleeves 
bear sloped ruffles of net bristling with 
close set ribbon flutes. If, at any time, 
it is necessary to whiten the esprit, the 
ribbon rows, that are lightly whipped on 
by hand, can be ripped off, and the 
whole gown scrubbed, bleached on the 
grass, and ironed out quite as a sturdy 
cup towel would go through the process 
of cleaning. 

After the first flutter of purchasing 
womankind over the new dimities was 
passed, this admirable fabric, in all its 
sheer prettiness, found its way somehow 
to the bargain counter. It is quite true 
that we are taught to mistrust bargain 
counters as expensive snares and costly 
delusions, but for all that there is every 
season a period when the big shops sell 
off at wonderful prices the remnant of 
old stock, and dimities of charming qual- 


ity, in fact, the very best, sold for twelve __ 


and fifteen cents in these specially tempt- 
ing corners of the dry goods mart, where 
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big placards spoke of cut prices. _ It is 
true, these dimities were not of the 
latest patterns, but the difference was 
merely between a ring and a spot, a 
stripe or a spray, and after all it’s the 
quality, not the decoration, of dimity 
that women prize. 

A bargain counter dimity is_ illus- 
trated in all the perfection of a careful 
make-up by No. 2 in the group. This 
is as it ought to look when donned for a 
June garden party. The ground plan of 
the fabric is white, with a cheerful rose 
pink spot diversifying the clear field. 
Into the knees of the skirt is let a broad 
waved band of white lawn embroidery, 
with edging following either border of 
the undulating insertion. The waist is 
made up on a coarse lawn lining that is 
cut décolleté, lightly boned, and edged 
with a line of lace. The back of the 
waist is quite plain, save for a few gath- 
ers pinched together closely at the belt 
line, and the front is decorated with a 
wavy insertion of lawn embroidery simi- 
lar to that on the skirt. This necessi- 
tates fastening the waist on the shoulder 
and under one arm, and the embroidery 
is introduced again on the sleeves. 
Fringed pink taffeta scaris do duty at 
the throat and waist, though a more 
striking effect can be given by substi- 


' tuting a black, or spring green sash and 


tie. That is one of the prime advan- 
tages to the wearer of pink, that so 
great a variety of other light tints melt 
in perfectly with it, and nothing has 
been more modish this season than the 
use of pale lilac or cream yellow ribbon 
with pink muslin costumes. 

Let it be observed that not one of the 
new wash goods suits shows a full sleeve 
at the top. Net and lace sleeves, lawn, 


and swiss ones, too, hug the arm affec- 
tionately from shoulder to wrist, and an 
elbow sleeve is for evening gowns re- 
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garded as in far better taste than the 
sleeveless bodice. Those made with 
long sleeves can be puckered in what 
the French women call lingerie tucks 
crossing the arm or running the length 
of it. A flaring tucked cuff must fall 
clear to the knuckles, and to give a soft 
fullness about the hand it is a pretty 
notion to tack about the inside of the 
cuff a fringe made of many loops of 
bébé ribbon. 

The decorative advantage of tucking 
is very well delineated for instance in 
Figure 3 of the group. Here we have an 
almost ideal summer afternoon dress for 
amatron. The body of the costume is 
to be worked out in a cool black and 
white lawn, or organdie, embroidered 
muslin ; or an India silk, even, lends itself 
gracefully to this style. It is not neces- 
sary to have silk for this, foundation 
lawn, or that practical crisp goods, near- 
silk, will serve perfectly, and the front of 
the dress is white nainsook of sheer fine- 
ness, or plain lawn will do. A_ stout 
lady should have her front skirt panel 
and the vest of her waist puckered in 
perpendicular tucks in order that the 
lines described by this princess fashion 
will aid as far as possible in lending her 
figure a long-waisted, stately appear- 
ance. 

The tucked white goods fans out at 
the foot, then takes the form of a flounce, 
and circles the bottom of the dress, 
affording a foundation on which the 
overdress may fall. The lace that bor- 
ders the white vest and panel can be 
heavy cream point de Paris, or imita- 
tion Irish point. These are highly rec- 
ommended, because in three to five-inch 
widths they cost not more than twenty- 
three cents a yard, they wash beauti- 
fully, and of all the pretty laces on the 
market they show the most graceful 
and delicate patterns. 
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A brown grass linen is No. 4 in the 
This has a 
double skirt, and its trimming is noth- 


illustration of wash gowns. 


ing more expensive than two-inch wide 
imitation Irish lace, extending on a bias 
* band of dark blue linen that borders 
skirt and overdress. The waist has no 
lining, and is tucked from the belt up to 
the bust, throwing a considerable full- 
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ness into the shoulder seam, and the 
longest tucks reach to the point of a 
yoke made of close set bands of lace 
like that on the skirt. 
nearly to shoulders, the sleeves are 
tucked, and 


From wrists 
a dark blue ribbon belt 
finishes off this smart little dress, so 
suitable for country or city wear in 
warm weather. 


Seasonable Menus — VI 


Including a June Dinner 


By MARGARE’ 


UROPEANS are wont to criticise 
the elaborate American breakfast, 

and unquestionably our carly morning 
meal might be simplified to advantage. 
The frugal continental breakfast, how- 
ever, consisting of rolls and cofiee, tea, 
or chocolate, supplemented occasionally 
with a soft boiled egg, would seem quite 
as unsuited to our different habits of 
life. In Europe, where the shops are 
not open much before ten, and where 
the late breakfast is soon followed by 
a hearty luncheon, or breakfast @ /a 
fourchette, as the French say, this sim- 
ple morning meal is quite adequate. 
Our more prompt habits of business life 
seem to demand an earlier and a heartier 
morning meal ; still, with the coming of 
warm weather, this needs to be simpli- 
fied somewhat. Fruit, which should 
ever have a prominent place upon the 
breakfast table, is abundant during the 
summer months. Take pains to insure 
Dis- 
pense with heavy meats at this morning 


its being fresh, cool, and inviting. 


meal, serving instead eggs, creamed 
dried beef or codfish, a delicate broiled 
fish, or very thin slices of crisped bacon. 
All these are appetizing if nicely pre- 


BURROUGHS 


pared, and are much better suited to 
the hot weather breakfast than the 
chops and steaks too often served. 


BREAKFAST. 
Chilled pineapple 
Dried beef in cream sauce 
Hashed brown potatoes 
Rolls. Coffee 


DINNER 
Julienne soup 
Boiled fish with caper sauce 
Cucumbers a la Parisienne 
Roast lamb with mint sauce 
Browned potatoes. Green pease 
Asparagus 
June salad 
Frozen pudding (strawberry) 
Cakes. Coffee 
Bonbons 
TEA OR LUNCHEON 
Bewitched veal 
Potatoes au gratin 
Lettuce and tomato salad 


Strawberries. Cake 


Chilled pineapple should be prepared 
several hours before it is to be eaten. 


Pare the fruit and dig out the eyes. 
Remove the hard core from the center 
and slice very thin, or shred with a sil- 
ver fork as preferred. Arrange in lay- 
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ers in the dish in which it is to be 
served, sprinkling each layer with sugar. 
Set on ice for several hours. It may 
be prepared the night before, but is 
better to stand about three hours. 
Dried Beef in Cream Sauce 


Use a cup of shaved smoked beef, trimming 
away the brown edges and fatty portions. Set 
it over the fire in lukewarm water and let it stand 
till the water becomes hot, but do not boil. 
This will freshen and make the meat tender. 
Make a pint of rich white sauce according to 
directions previously given in these columns, 
add the meat and let it simmer a few moments. 
Draw to the back of the range and stir in 
briskly two beaten eggs. Remove from the fire 
at once or the eggs may curdle. 


Most persons find hot fresh rolls 
rather a tax upon the digestion. Rolls 
which are a day old may be reheated, 
however, so as to seem freshly baked, 
and these are quite free from the 
deleterious effects of the new bread. 
Pack them in a tin, invert another tin 
and cover them closely, then set them 
in the oven till thoroughly heated 
through. In case the rolls are baked 
very brown or have a hard crust, it is 
well to dampen the upper crust very 
slightly. 

Julienne Soup 

To a quart of rich clear soup stock, use a pint 
of mixed vegetables such as pease, shredded 
string beans, asparagus tips, celery, if procur- 
able, and a very few slices of carrot cut in fancy 
shapes. Boil the vegetables first in salted 
water until tender but unbroken. The carrot 
and beans will require a little more time than 
the rest. Use only sufficient water to cover and 
add the water with the vegetables to the soup. 
If the stock has been properly seasoned, the 


soup is ready for the table. Test it, adding 
more salt and pepper if required. 


This is the familiar julienne soup as 
served in America. The famous French 
cook, Dubois, varies our rule by coloring 
the soup with caramel and by the addi- 
tion of closely trimmed poached eggs 
which are dropped carefully into the 
tureen just before serving. These latter 
are an addition to the soup for a family 
dinner, perhaps, but seem inappropriate 
for a dinner party. 
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Boiled Fish 


A fish kettle is a great convenience in boiling 
fish. In lieu of this, wrap the fish in a towel 
and cook in a granite or porcelain kettle. Scale 
and cleanse the fish very carefully, but do not 
remove head, tail, or fins. Rub the surface in- 
side and out with salt and lemon juice, and set 
on the fire in well salted cold water to which 
one-fourth cup of cider vinegar has been added. 
Bring gradually to the boiling point and cook 
about five minutes to the pound. Keep the 
water boiling very gently or the exterior of the 
fish will break before the center is cooked. 


The French serve a delicious boiled 
fish, which they call fish ‘‘ax court 


bouillon.’’ It is considerable trouble 


to prepare, and in this country, where 
wine is more costly, wiil prove rather an 
expensive dish. 
French Method 

Mince a small onion, a carrot, and a stalk of 
celery, and fry a golden brown in butter or good 
dripping. Add these, with a few sprigs of pars- 
ley, several pepper corns, and whole cloves, to a 
quart of water. Boiltwenty minutes, then strain; 
add a quart of white wine and cook the fish in 
it. There is just one exception to the rule of 
putting fish over the fire in cold water. In the 
case of salmon, hot water must be used to pre- 
serve the color. 


Caper Sauce 

Melt one-third of a cup of butter in a sauce- 
pan and stir into it a heaping tablespoonful of 
flour. Add nearly a pint of clear, hot white 
stock or hot water, and stir until smoothly 
thickened. Season with salt and pepper, and 
add three tablespoonfuls of French capers. 
Remove to the back of the range and stir in 
the yolk of one egg beaten with two table- 
spoonfuls of lemon juice. 


Cucumbers a la Parisienne 

Pare the cucumbers rather thick and let them 
lie in ice water. Shortly before serving cut 
lengthwise into four or six portions, according 
to the size of the cucumber. Arrange upon an 
oblong dish and cover with French dressing. 
Pass with the fish course. 
Roast Lamb 

The hind quarter is the choice cut. Season 
highly and roast in a very hot oven. Allow it 
to cook about twenty minutes before adding 
water to the dripping pan, then baste fre- 
quently. It should be well browned on the 
surface and slightly pink within. Pass with it 
Mint Sauce 

To half a cup of good cider vinegar add four 
tablespoonfuls of chopped mint, two’ table- 
spoonfuls of sugar and half a teaspoonful of 
salt. Let it stand several hours before serving. 


Asparagus 


Serve this as a separate course. Cut off the 
tough ends and tie in bundles. Cook in boiling 
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salted water till tender. Drain and pour over with one tablespoonful of vanilla and one of 5) 
it melted butter seasoned with pepper, or serve sherry wine. Adda quart of rich cream and Ra te 
with a sauce Hollandaise. A covered silver freeze. When half frozen add a pint of straw- he 7 
dish is ideal for the asparagus, and it should, _ berries mashed to a pulp and sweetened to taste ss 
like the soup, be served by the hostess. with sugar. Freeze stiff and pack in a brick. ‘ 
June Salad Bewitched Veal 
Cleanse, parboil, and blanch sweetbreads as Have the butcher chop together three pounds a 
directed in May number. Cut in rather large of lean veal and half a pound of salt pork. a ie 
pieces with a silver knife. Arrange upon each Add a tablespoonful of minced onion, half a } £E 
plate a bed of lettuce and water cress. Lay nutmeg grated, a little red pepper, salt depend- ; iy 
half a tomato in the center and place around it ing upon the saltness of the pork, three eggs f f 
several pieces of the sweetbread. Drop a_ well beaten, and a small teacupful of milk. { 
spoonful of thick mayonnaise in the center of | Pack into a buttered bread tin, cover with q 
each plate just before sending to the table. cracker dust and bake two hours and a half, ' 
With the salad pass crackers and cheese. — basting occasionally with a mixture of hot water 
Frozen Strawberry Pudding and melted butter. Cool in the pan in which 
‘ it is baked, and cut in thin slices. 
Heat a pint of new milk in a double boiler. 
Beat two eggs and mix with them gradually one Potatoes au Gratin 
and one-half cups of granulated sugar in which Cut cold boiled potatoes in dice and cover 
two small tablespoonfuls of flour have been them with a liberal quantity of cream sauce. 
stirred. Pour the scalded milk gradually upon ‘Turn into a buttered baking dish, sprinkle a 
this mixture, return to the boiler and stir until little minced parsley over the top, then a layer 
well thickened. Let it cook fifteen minutes of grated cheese and a few cracker crumbs sags 
after it has thickened to insure the flour being moistened with melted butter. Bake till the ors 
thoroughly cooked. Set aside to cool. Flavor surface has browned delicately. 
June Vignettes 
By Mary CLARKE HUNTINGTON 
A girl's fair face, that, rose-like, turned to meet 
The roses climbing up the casement side — 
Red roses, diademed with morning dew ; 
A laugh dropped musically on the air, 
And at his feet one vivid blossom. tossed 
To round the measure of a lover’s woe 
That lips like hers were held so far away. 
Hushed winds, and noon. Beside the farmyard well, eS tha ier 
With bucket poised on curb and cooling wet 
Adrip upon his sun browned feet, a lad 
Bent thirsty lips. The collie at his side i 
Lapped the spilled water. Through the stubbled fields H 
A creaking wain lumbered its loaded weight i ; 
Behind slow oxen, and the world was sweet Rt i 
With clover blooms and drying timothy. f 
A woman's voice — tender, and soft, and slow : 
‘*O hushaby, my baby. Baby, hush.’’ 
Against the amber space of western sky i 
Shot the swift swallow with its tuneful note — 
Half sony, half challenge to pursuing mates ; f 
A night moth hung o’er honeysuckle cups ; ; 
And sweet, and soft, and slow a woman's voice : 
**O hushaby, my baby,— baby, hush !”’ 
7 
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HILE the summer tourist does 
well to follow the advice given to 
Othello and put money in his purse, 
there is another suggestion he should 
heed, that is, put a map in his pocket. 
This applies whether his destination is 
the shore, the mountain, or the valley, 
whether he travel afoot, awheel, on 
boat, on train, or by carriage. Nor is 
it difficult to follow this advice. The 
national government is busily at work, 
through various officials, in the great 
and important task of making complete 
and accurate maps of the land surface, 
coasts, and rivers of the country. One 
of these agencies is the United States 
geological survey, which has among its 
duties the making of a topographic 
map of the United States. The work 
was begun in 1882, and about one-fifth 
of the total area, including Alaska, has 
been mapped. 
ployed. 


The largest scale is one inch to a 


Three scales are em- 


mile, 7. ¢., one inch on the map rep- 
resents one mile, actual distance ; an- 
other scale is two miles to an inch, and 
the smallest is four miles to an inch. 
Now, as the distance from New York to 
San Francisco is about three thousand 
miles, it follows that on the smallest 
of these scales a map of the United 
States would be sixty-five feet long, 
and on the largest scale two hundred 
and sixty feet. For convenience in 
surveying and in printing, the map is in 
atlas sheets of uniform size. The di- 
mensions of the sheets are 2134 by 
18% inches, and the map occupies a 


Governmental Maps 


Their Use in the Vacation Season 


By WILLIAM ORR, JR. 


space 17% inches in height and 11% to 
16 inches inwidth. On these sheets are 
shown, with great care and detail, the 
important features of the country under 
three headings: water or drainage, 
relief, and culture. 

Water or drainage includes seas, 
lakes, ponds, rivers, larger and smaller 
streams, canals, swamps, etc. The 
signs which denote these features are in 
blue ; smaller streams and canals in 
blue lines, and larger lakes, streams,and 
the sea in blue water lining. Where a 
stream is dry for part of a year, it is 
noted by lines of dots, and ponds which 
are of the same kind are indicated by 
oblique parallel lines. A_ horizontal 
ruling with tufts of blue means a salt 
water marsh, while tufts of blue with 
broken horizontal lines mean a fresh 
water swamp. 

Suppose now a visitor to a new re- 
gion is equipped with the atlas sheet 
of that country. He can see in his 
mind's eye the distribution of streams, 
and gain some idea of their size. At 
the shore, in planning a trip, he can 
locate the bays and estuaries of the sea, 
and the places which are impassable by 
reason of marsh land. 

In showing differences of level or re- 
lief, use has been made of contour lines. 
The color is brown. Each contour is 
traced so as to pass through places of 
the same elevation. All these eleva- 
tions are referred to the sea level. The 
seacoast contour line is marked zero. 
If the sea were to rise twenty feet, it 
would follow the line of the twenty-foot 
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If the slope is steep, these 
Hence, 


contour. 
contours are close together. 
in a broken, mountainous country, the 
brown color on the map is emphasized. 
Where the land is level the contours 
are far apart. When the contours are 
circular or elliptical in shape it shows a 
gently rounded eminence. As a further 
guide to the eye, every fifth contour ts 
heavier, and on it figures are given 
which show the elevation above sea level. 
Important mountain peaks are marked 
with their altitude. On the 
heights that have been measured, one 


exact 


may often see the signal staff used by 
members of the surveying party. With 
but little experience, it is possible to 
read from the map the exact character 
of a country : where the grade is steep 
and where the road is level, where a 
good view is obtained and where the 
Com- 


parison of the drainage with the relief 


outlook is shut in by high hills. 


will show where the streams are in the 
torrent stage with swift current, and 
where they are sluggish and with but 
little fall. 

It is the representation of culture, or 
the works of man, that makes these maps 
Both 
main and side roads are indicated ; the 


especially valuable as guides. 


former by continuous parallel black 
lines, and the latter by parallcl lines of 
dots. The heavier the lines, the better 
the roads. A single dotted line means 
a trail. <A full black line with 
lines means a railroad. 


cross 
Isolated houses 
are shown by small black squares. In 
like manner there are signs for tunnels, 
bridges, ferries, fords, dams, mines, 
and quarries. 

In planning a bicycle trip, one, by the 
study of the map, may learn the distance 
by different routes, the hills he must 
climb, and the streams he must cross. 


He may know in advance whether the 
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houses are many or few. The size of the 
sheets is not convenient, but a good plan 
is to paste the map on linen and fold 
italong the lines of latitude and longi- 
tude. Arranged in this way, a single 
atlas sheet will easily fit the pocket. 
Or the map may be cut into sections 
along these same division lines and the 
parts, in order, 


book. 


notes 


pasted into a_ blank 

If a margin is left at the side, 
and observations on the route 
can be written down. 

Such a use of the topographical maps 
is to be commended, not merely on the 
score of convenience, but by reason of 
the demand which is made on one to 
study the country and discover the facts 
of its physical geography and their re- 
lation to each other. Every region has 
a plan of its own, which is the result of 
many influences acting through long 
periods of time. This plan also is de- 
termining the direction in which rivers 
flow, the location of roads, and the in- 
dustries of men. Even in an area of 
limited extent, there may be discovered 
curious laws which govern the distribu- 
tion of plants and animals. The inves- 
tigator of these principles fcels all the in- 
tense interest which attaches to the un- 
raveling of the plot of a novel. He 
makes his acquaintance with nature at 
first hand, 
of the summer such study offers an op- 


Even for the leisure season 


portunity for a genuine refreshment of 
both mind and body. 

For people interested in such natural 
sciences as mineralogy, geology, botany, 
and zodlogy, the maps are well-nigh in- 
dispensable. They afford a ready means 
of noting where certain specimens or 
species may be found. In the case of 
the mineralogist and geologist, it is well 
to secure, if possible, the folio of the 
region, with both topographical and 
geological sheets. 
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The maps may be procured from the 
Director of the United States geolog- 
ical survey at Washington, D. C., at a 
price, per sheet, of five cents. Once 
hundred sheets of the same or different 
regions are sold at the rate of two cents 
a sheet. By the rules of the survey 
payment must be made in advance by 
money order. The request for the 
map should specify the sheets which 
are desired. This may be done by giv- 


T the last anniversary breakfast oi 

Sorosis, when that club attained the 
mature age of thirty-one years, about 
three hundred women, from various 
parts of the world, met to discuss the 
past and future. At noon was held 
the reception in the Astor gallery of the 
Waldorf-Astoria. After it came the 
breakfast, served in the elegant ball 
room, enlivened by toasts, punctuated 
with wit and pathos, and by choral 
music, songs, and the strains of piano, 
harp, and violoncello. 

At one long table, raised on a dais, 
sat the president and club guests, and 
at right angles down the center, another 
long table was surrounded by the offi- 
cers of the State Federation. At the 
other round tables were grouped the 
assemblage. Profusely decorated with 
roses, tulips, greenery, and candelabra, 
the scene was beautiful in the extreme. 

As a gathering of representative 
women, as in other respects, the day 
was asuccess. On either side of the 
writer were seated the brilliant editor of 
a successful magazine, and a young 


Notions and Novelties—I X 


As Monthly Noted in the American Metropolis 


By HESTER 


ing the names of the sheets, as shown 
by the index map of the state, or by 
stating some of the towns which are 
situated in the region. While the 
greater part of the United States is as 
yet unmapped, it happens that the work, 
already done, covers the principal 
places of summer resorts in the East, 
the uplands and plateaus of the Appa- 
lachian system, and the coast of New 
England and New Jersey. 


M. 


POOLE 


lawyer, who is her husband's partner. 
Flanking these came a physician whose 
name is known on two continents, and 
the wife of a theatrical manager equally 
well known, and herself the president 
of the Professional Woman's League. 
Next these came a _ poetess, and a 
woman who, after retiring from busi- 
ness with a competency, has become a 
great traveler, while opposite the writer 
was the mother of ‘‘ Helen’s Babies.’’ 

At other tables were to be seen the 
widow of one of the two best archeolo- 
gists, who has spent a dozen winters in 
their dahabeah on the Nile; a returned 
missionary from Turkey, the wife of a 
celebrated commander in the Spanish 
war, a number of editors, including that 
of the woman’s page of the 777é- 
une, several celebrated lecturers, clergy- 
women, physicians, lawyers, poetesses, 
teachers, State Federation presidents, 
and many club presidents, authors, 
musicians, representatives from Russia, 
France, Germany, and England. It 
yas a scene to be remembered. 

To the writer it was no strain upon 
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the faculties to recall the time when 
ridicule and opprobrium reveled when- 
ever Sorosis was mentioned, and when, 
more than once, she was forced to deny 
that the members met to indulge in 
champagne and cigarettes. The mother 
of all clubs, Sorosis, is to-day honored in 
many lands. In San Francisco and in 
Bombay, as in cities between the two, 
she counts her namesakes. 
* * * 

‘*How were the guests garbed and 
how was the food served?’’ ask many. 

In dress, at such a reception, there is 
great diversity. Those who came from 
a distance, that morning, wore hand- 
some street costumes, with lace fronts 
or fichus and dress hats or bonnets. 
These costumes of cloth or silk were 
thus brightened to suit the occasion. 
The majority were garbed in silk, satin, 
velvet, or black lace over silk, black or 
colored. Hats and bodices are un- 
usually much trimmed, skirts plain, 
ruffled, appliqued, or garnitured in 
One of the prettiest skirts 
of black silk was trimmed with an ap- 


other ways. 


plique of large lover’s knots made of 
An occasional 
striped silk showed the stripes meeting 
diagonally in the middle, front and back. 
Great taste and harmony in the shades 
and tints of color in hats and dresses 


inch-wide satin ribbon. 


were pleasurably observed ; also, fre- 
Within certain 
limits, that is, of small sleeves and 
clinging skirts, great latitude of ma- 
terial, of fashion of cut and trimming 


quent individuality. 


made of the assemblage a scene of varied 
beauty. In hats and bonnets, as well, 
this is observed. One can trim one’s 
headgear as one chooses, provided there 
is a narrow stand-up effect either in front 
or rear. 
and thinner the face, the larger is often 
seen the extinguisher above it. 


Strangely enough the smaller 


Some 


would about cover an ordinary dining 
table. 

As for the menu, it began in the con- 
ventional way with oysters on the half- 
These 


latter were in all shapes, such as an in- 


shell, ending with fancy ices. 


fant’s shoe with lacings and tips. They 
were served from baskets, each holding 
a dozen or so. Between were bouillon, 
delicious chicken mousse, lamb, as- 
paragus, sorbet, pigeons, two varieties 
of salad, cakes, coffee, and fruit. With 
fine decorated china, silver, exquisite 
linen, and refined appointments of 
every kind, such a function gratifies the 
artistic sense, no less than the appetite. 
Nowhere in the world can these be 


more profusely obtained than at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. 


* 


At other Sorosis lunches at this hotel, 
the writer has been served with birds ex 
casserole, that is in the large earthen 
dishes in which they are baked. Snugly 
fitted with their heads in the center, they 
look as if they were seated on contigu- 
They are thus brought to 
the table piping hot. 


ous nests. 
A conventional 
provincial might be horrified at the sight 
of a yellow baking dish at her elbow. 
It is the cosmopolitan that dares to be 
original and independent. 

In New York the happy tendency is 
to shorten the menu ; yet to expend 
more care and thought upon the cook- 
ing and the service. The long over- 
loaded function is a thing of the past. 
This is true of the variety of meats, of 
vegetables, and particularly of rich des- 
serts. That the human stomach differs 
from the ostrich’s is a late discovery. 

No more do huge rounds and roasts 
weigh down the sideboard, or half a 
dozen vegetables appear at the same 
dinner. Disappeared, too, have plum 
puddings, egg-custards, and pies, save, 
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indeed, at the bilious-exciting holiday 
dinners, when out come the recipes of 
our foremothers, ‘‘ for that day only.’’ 
In fact, puddings, except the lightest 
and most delicate, and pies altogether, 
are doomed at the up-to-date dinner. 
At restaurants and ‘‘ quick lunch”’ 
counters they maintain a miserably per- 
functory existence. Among people who 
know how to live, hardly ever. Whips, 
trifles, junkets, ices, floats, gelatins, 
snow, sponges, mousse and fruit and 
nuts above all, in small amounts, are the 


dyspepsia averting and delicate tid-bits | 


which close a modern function. 


* 


Even the dinner in which young Van- 
derbilt bade adieu to his bachelor life 
was marked by restraint in regard to 
the number and the heaviness of courses. 
After the oysters, soup and salmon, 
there appeared lamb, ham with mush- 
rooms, birds, a salad, then ices and 
coffee. Of course there are side dishes 
and relishes. 

With the later order of course din- 
ners, the style of dispensing with a cloth 
is gaining ground. Always in this case, 
the central vase of flowers or candela- 
brum rests upon a handsome piece of 
Mexican drawnwork, lace, or embroid- 
ery. Similar pieces shaped for the pur- 
pose are under the plates and the ca- 
rafes, with doilies for almonds, bonbons, 
etc. In elegant homes much is thus 
expended, such as rose point and ap- 
pliqué, through which gleams the pol- 
ished wood. 

ok 


se 


With June’s roses come weddings 
galore. By the foolish superstition 
against May bridals, their number is 
increased. Few but take place in 
church. A novelty consists in veiling 
the bride’s bouquet with tulle. Another 
is to select for maid of honor the small 


sister, cousin, or niece of the bride or 
groom, and costume her in the same 
material as the bride’s dress. With a 
picture hat and tiny bouquet, the little 
creature is charmingly attractive. 

The bride’s going away costume is 
usually light gray, made severely plain. 
That is, a tailor-made suit and traveling 
hat to match. To decorate church and 
home, even the most extravagant func- 
tions use, until the leaves fall, quanti- 
ties of wild flowers, in addition to roses. 
Once only white with greenery were 
permissible. Now blossoms of all col- 
ors are thought to be suitable. They are 
loosely grouped with much greenery. 

In regard to tints and materials, the 
new fashions will delight the fastidious. 
Transparent effects will prevail, and har- 
mony of tone throughout the costume, 
which is light and delicate. Pale blue, 
mauve, and dull light red will be greatly 
worn. A favorite dress is lace, either 
black or white, gauze, organdie, or 
muslin, made over a self-colored silk of 
violet, rose, green, or blue. Trimmings 
are of cream lace and appliqué em- 
broideries. On thin over- 
dresses are much worn. Following the 
usual fashion, they are scant in the 
skirt until the flare of the bottom is 
reached. Some are short in front, 
others in the rear. Where there is 
only one skirt, unless the wearer be 
short in stature, there are biasing ruffles 
at the foot, from two to five inches 
deep. In number they follow the 
taste of the wearer. Sometimes the 
sheath shape upper portion and the bot- 
tom flare, longer in the back, remind 
one of an inverted calla lily. The effect 
is somewhat spoiled by rows of inser- 
tion, either vertical, on each side of 
the front breadth, or above the shaped 
flounce. 
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Children’s June Parties 


By ANNIE WILLIS McCULLOGH 


A **PIAZZA PARTY” is easily given 

for children that live in the country 
or in suburban towns. It is a desirable 
sort of party when the mother wants to 
give the children a good time, without 
too much wear and tear upon the house 
or the nerves of adults within it. 

Preparations for a piazza party are 
simple. There must be a few chairs, 
low ones being preferable, also camp 
stools, pillows, and hassocks, but not 
enough to overload the piazza space. 
The posts and railings can be wreathed 
with green leaves and flowers, unless, 
as is generally the case, nature has 
already decorated them. 

The quiet games will be played on 
the piazzas, the noisier ones on the 
grounds, and refreshments should be 
served in baskets, each child having 
one, which is to be taken home as a 
souvenir of the party. 

The baskets contain sandwiches, of 
course, also little frosted cakes, apples, 
bananas, and a few candies, each. Ice 
cream and lemonade are served from 
within doors, but the basket simplifies 
the problem of aspread outdoors. The 
contents are arranged on Japanese nap- 
kins, an extra one for lap use being 
laid on top of each basket. 

The ‘‘ floral parties,’’ that are rather 
new, can be prettily adapted for a chil- 
dren’s June party. All children love 
flowers, and it is a dull child, indéed, 
that does not know the common names 
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of most flowering and foliage plants. 
They will, therefore, be much interested 
in the flower-guessing competition that 
will be the main feature of their party, 
which can be announced in the invita- 
tions as ‘* an indoor garden party.”’ 

First, as to accessories. The rooms 
should be flower-trimmed, and each 
child should be given a little bouquet or 
a single blossom to wear. The table 
for the supper will be as daintily spread 
as one’s resources will allow. Most 
people have supplies of flowered dishes, 
and these will be on the table. There 
will be a floral center piece, and a flower 
and sprig of green at each plate. If 
name-cards are used, let them have 
hand-painted flowers on them, or pressed 
flowers, glued lightly in place. Ice 
cream may be in flower-shapes, if ex- 
pense is nota consideration. And have 
the viands as light and dainty as possi- 
ble, consistent with the hearty appe- 
tites to be catered to. 

Behind a floral screen in the parlor 
is set the table prepared for the flower- 
guessing. A good, improvised screen 
is made from a kitchen clothes horse, 
the straight, threefold sort that stands 
up like a screen. Cover it with dark 
green stuff, flecked with real blossoms, 
pinned lightly into place. If a regular 
screen is used, it may be trimmed by 
hanging strings of flowers in festoons 
over the top. 

Long strips of writing paper, each 
bearing a vertical list of numbers (as 
many as the number of articles to be 
guessed ), are to be prepared before the 
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party. To each is attached a tiny pen- 
cil on a long cord. When the screen 
has been taken away, and the table is 
revealed, these slips are distributed, and 
the children are told that each numbered 
article on the table represents a well- 
known flower or plant, to be guessed, 
and the names written down opposite 
the corresponding numbers on the slips. 
Also that there are prizes for the best 
and second best list, both boys’ and 
girls’. 

The list here given may be extended 
by bright mothers or sisters: — 


1. PINK. 
fabric. 

2. VIOLET. 
ner. 

3. SWEET PEas. 
sprinkled over them. 

4. CORNFLOWER. 

5. Four O’CLock. 
actly four. 

6. SWEET WILLIAM. Represented by pho- 
tograph of some little child of that name. 

7. MINT. 


A bit of pink ribbon or other 
Represented in a similar man- 
Dish of peas with sugar 


Pan of corn meal. 
Clock stopped at ex- 


A peppermint candy. 

8. Tuip. Picture of face, taken from any 
magazine, upper part cut away, to leave little 
beside the mouth. 

9. PHLox. Picture of many sheep,— or two 
pictures can be used. 

1o. Lapy’s SLippeR. A lady’s slipper. 

11, BACHELOR’s BuTrons. Very old,ragged 
shirt, on which are placed a few buttons, lying 
loosely. 

. Poppy. Picture of man holding a baby. 
. Pansy. A picture of the sea laid ona 

14. BUTTERCUP. 

15. RUBBER PLANT. 

16. BLUEBELL. 

17. CLOVER. A clove laid on a large letter 
R, cut from paper. 

18. SUNFLOWER. 


A cup of butter. 
A rubber overshoe. 
A bell, cut out of blue paper. 


Picture of the rising sun. 
19. PALM. 
hand. 
20. PITCHER PLAN?. 
21. GOLDENROD. 
with gilt paper. 


Picture or drawing of an open 


A small pitcher. 
Cane gilded or covered 
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For prizes, it is well to select things 
pertaining to the subject of flowers or 
gardening. 


For girls’ prizes, a painted 
dish, a vase for flowers, a flower-deco- 
rated fan, or, best of all, a potted plant 
in bloom; for boys’ prizes, a set of 


garden tools, a book on simple garden- 
ing, or a collection of seeds and bulbs 
are suggested. 


What the Daisies Say 


By BesstE STARR-KEEFER 


I wonder what the daisies say, 

Busy little gossips they, 

Looking so gay in the bright weather, 
Nodding their pretty heads together ! 
It can’t be any harm, I’m sure, 

The daisies look so good and pure. 


Perhaps the humming birds can tell, 
They know the daisies very well. 

Or the bee, merry little rover, 

Back and forth from daisy to clover, 
Repeating everything he hears 

Into the clover’s willing ears. 


Wisest prophets you ever knew, 

Can tell your fortune,— tell it true. 

Try them and see if ’tis not so. 

I'll lead where thousands of them grow. 
To many a maid they speak her lot 
With ‘‘ He loves me, he loves me not.”’ 


And many a one, in girlish glee, 

Asking of lover yet to be, 

With bated breath and cheek grown paler, 
Asks, ‘‘ tinker? tailor? ploughboy? sailor ? 
Rich man ? poor man ? beggarman ? thief ? 
Doctor? lawyer? merchant ? chief? ”’ 


Beloved of every little lass, 

Kissed by the zephyrs as they pass, 
Chatting all day in sunny weather, 
Nodding their pretty heads together, 
Though no one understands their words 
But maidens, bees, and humming birds. 


Mamma—TI don’t understand how it is, 
Willie, that you are at the bottom of your 
class. 

Willie—- I don’t understand it myself; but 
I know it’s dreadful easy. 
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Qua Cursum Ventus 


As ships, becalmed at eve, that lay 
With canvas drooping, side by side, 
Two towers of sail at dawn of day 
Are scarce long leagues apart descried; 


When fell the night, upsprung the breeze, 
And all the darkling hours they plied, 

Nor dreamt but each the self-same seas 
By each was cleaving, side by side: 


E’en so — but why the tale reveal 
Of those, whom year by year unchanged, 
Brief absence joined anew to feel, 
Astounded, soul from soul estranged ? 


At dead of night their sails were filled, 
And onward each rejoicing steered — 
Ah, neither blame, for neither willed, 
Or wist, what first with dawn appeared! 


To veer, how vain! On, onward strain, 
Brave barks! In light, in darkness, too, 
Through winds and tides one compass guides - 

To that and your own selves be true. 


But O blithe breeze, and O great seas, 
Though ne’er, that earliest parting past, 

On your wide plain they join again, 
Together lead them home at last. 


One port, methought, alike they sought, 
One purpose hold where’er they fare,— 
© bounding breeze, O rushing seas! 
At last, at last unite them there! 
Arthur Hugh Clough 


It is not ‘‘ all in the child,”’ 
With the 

majority of children there 
is a natural impulse toward that form 


Family 


Government PY ®1Y means. 


of independence which brings the child 
into conflict with the parental discipline, 
no doubt; but it is very largely the 
manner in which this discipline is exer- 


cised which determines whether the 
parent or the child is to be the real 
‘‘master of the situation.’’ In one 
home, the word of the mother, expressed 
with kindness but firmness, is the ac- 
cepted and respected law of the child. 
In another, few are the minutes which 
pass unpunctuated by reproofs, threats, 
scolding —in none of which has love 
or dignity a share. The threats fall on 
callous ears, tor long experience has 
shown the child that they are ‘‘ mere 
words.’’ As is well said by a recent 
writer: ‘* Everything has been said as 
a matter of custom, without any inten- 
tion of carrying out the threats. In- 
stead, the child has received endless 
sermons upon his disobedience and 
obstinacy. The recriminations, the re- 
proaches, last so long that the small 
offender gets irritated with the ever- 
lasting scoldings ; and the parents, on 
their side, lose what little authority 
they have in continual nagging and 
faultfinding. Soon other incidents pre- 
sent themselves, to be followed by fresh 
disobediences, and a still longer dis- 
course ; there is never a moment of 
respite for anybody! Ah! if the child 
does not become enraged, it is because 
he is thinking of something quite dif- 
ferent when one is finding fault with 
him.”’ 


There is a lesson worth the 

heeding in this simple story, 
which has far too many close parallels 
in our hard-driving modern _ life. 


‘* What shall it profit a man?’’ asks 
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Holy Writ. The man in question, by 
intense application to business, day and 
night, gained a fortune of four millions 
of dollars; but in doing this he lost the 
This 
For ten 
years he made daily trips to Chicago, 
for no other purpose than to ride on 
the street cars. He would take a drive 
early in the morning, have breakfast, 
take the ten A. M. train for the big Illi- 
nois town, where he would board one 
of the south side cars, on which he 
would remain until the of the 
line was reached, and then proceed 
back to town for luncheon, and later 
would go to the theater. He was very 
fond of the theater, not because he en- 
joyed the affair as others do, for he 
never witnessed the performance, para- 


ability to sleep, as others sleep. 
is the way he ‘‘ existed”’ : 


end 


doxical as that statement may seem. 
As soon as the orchestra would strike 
up the overture he would settle back 
into the seat for a semi-sleep, if the 
term is permissible, and would remain 
in a partially unconscious condition 
until the conclusion of the play. After 
that he would take his attendant and 
proceed to a billiard hall, where he 
would again seek a sort of repose. The 
attendant would either engage one of 
the attachés in a game of billiards or 
would idly shoot the balls about the 
table; his employer loving the noise of 
clicking billiard balls. Aiter that he 
would return home to resume his cease- 
less round of divertisement at the break 
of day. It is not recorded whether he 
ever tried sawing wood, digging pota- 
toes, or reading a patent-office report. 
He sleeps at last — in his grave. 


wae proper observance of 
Betrothal the period of engagement is 
Days an important matter for those 
who would make life something really 
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worth the living, because upon its spirit 
much of the future happiness or un- 
happiness of the betrothed pair will 
depend. Writing upon the subject 
recently, a careful observer says : ‘‘One 
of the most blissful periods of a girl's 
life are the days of her betrothal. 
When the momentous question has 
been asked and the engagement ring is 
upon her finger, it should be to each as 
the beginning of a new life. It is not 
right to wait until marriage follows be- 
fore trying to learn all that is possible 
about each other. Many young peo- 
ple of both sexes consider the time of 
betrothal as one in which all sorts of 
mannerisms are to be shown off ; they 
become flighty, and put on airs and 
graces, and assume a dictatorial attitude 
that is not at all becoming to young 
people who expect to become one and 
row their own Each should 
strive earnestly to study the other’s 
likes and dislikes, and in a reasonable 


canoe, 


measure to conform to peculiarities 
It should ever be 
borne in mind that it is in very bad 


taste for either one of an engaged couple 


each may possess. 


to assume an air of possession of the 
other in public places. While we try 
to point out the way for young people, 
we do not lay the blame altogether 
upon either one. If anything, it may 
be more often the girl who becomes 
tantalizingly uncontrollable during be- 
trothal, but young men also exhibit a 


share of this weakness.’’ 


There is nothing men take such pains 
to keep as life ; and nothing they take 
so little pains to keep well. — Sir John 
Lubbock. 


Obedience, submission, discipline, 
courage — these are among the charac- 
teristics which make a man. 
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Orchids 
 Siedd years ago orchids were hardly 


known except to students of botany, 
and now the species in cultivation num- 
ber something like two thousand, with 
countless varieties sub-varieties, 
while collectors are exploring every ac- 
cessible jungle and forest of the tropics 
for novelties, and under the hands of 
expert hybridizers new forms are ap- 
pearing with a rapidity which baffles 
every attempt to keep a record of them. 
Admiration for them has become the 
fashion, and their cultivation has be- 
come a passion. Some of .them are 
still rare and costly as diamonds ; others, 
which were once quite as precious, are 
now displayed in every florist’s window. 
The literature of cultivated orchids 
would already make a large library, and 
there are journals in several languages 
devoted to them exclusively, most of 
them illustrated with pictures drawn 
and colored with consummate skill. 
Millions of dollars are invested in 
them, and the money value of a single 
private collection in this country is at 
least a quarter of a million dollars, while 
the plants in one commercial establish- 
ment are worth still more. Of course 
the prices which individual specimens 
command bear no relation to their 
beauty when judged by the ordinary 
canons of taste, and a plant which 
brings a thousand dollars at auction 
may differ so slightly from varieties that 
are sold by the dozen for the produc- 
tion of market flowers, that only the 
trained eye of the connoisseur can de- 


tect the peculiarities of habit and form, 
or can appreciate the purity of color, 
or the richness of marking, which makes 
it unique or rare. As with other ob- 
jects prized by collectors, the value of 
such a plant is enhanced by the com- 
forting assurance that no one else, or at 
least only a few of the elect, can share 
with its owner the joy of possession. 
— WW. A. Styles in Scribner. 


Overfeeding Roses 


ANY persons complain that though 
their indoor roses have a thrifty 
growth and dark green foliage they fail 
to produce blossoms. A correspond- 
ent of American Gardening says: 
Very often the trouble is from over- 
feeding with nitrogenous manures — in 
fact, this is the most common cause. 
It is well known that the rose is a gross 
feeder, and that it responds quickly to 
applications of fertilizer, but it is be- 
lieved that it is owing to an overesti- 
mate of this fact that most persons 
apply too much fertilizer to their roses. 
At all times the greatest care should be 
exercised in the application of liquid 
manures. A good rule in the applica- 
tion of nitrogenous fertilizers, nitrate of 
soda in particular, is to use not more 
than a pound to fifty gallons of water 
and to apply this not oftener than once 
in three weeks. Older plants growing 
in the benches and in the same soil for 
more than two years may, toward 
spring, be given a slightly stronger 
dose, or, what amounts to about the 
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same thing, an application of the above 
formula, say once in two weeks. But 
it is advisable to apply sparingly even 
to these, to make the mixture half as 
strong as usual, and to apply less fre- 
quently, but to give the bed a thorough 
drenching. The food then being very 
dilute can be utilized at once by the 
plants, which will respond very quickly. 


The Care of Palms 


HE insect with which palms are most 
liable to be infested is the scale. 
It breeds rapidly on the plants when 
kept in a high temperature and the air 
dry. The insects attach themselves to 
the stems and the surface of the leaves, 
and are easily seen and can be removed 
separately by pushing them off. A 
plant may become badly infested in a 
dry air, in a short time, if neglected. 
In such a case one of the easiest means 
to clean the plant is to take some dilute 
alcohol or whisky and, with a small 
brush dipped in the liquid, brush over 
all the infected parts, killing the insects. 
When this is done an old, soft tooth 
brush, or even a sponge’with soap and 
water, will enable one to clear away all 
the dead scales. 

The rooms where palms,or any other 
plants, are kept should have moisture 
supplied to the air by evaporating water 
at the register of a furnace heated room, 
or by means of the steam or hot-water 
pipes, or by standing on the stove. 

A temperature of 60° in winter will 
be sufficient for any palms of the more 
common species, but they will bear a 
higher temperature; however, in a liv- 
ing room they should be placed in the 
coolest part, so that, if possible, the 
surrounding temperature may not be 
more, at any time, than 70°. Once in 
two years is often enough to repot the 
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plants, and if some of the top soil is re- 
placed with some that is fresh, the 
repotting may be deferred even longer. 
— Vick’s Magazine. 


The Largest Flower in the World 


Miss largest flower in the world grows 

on the island of Mindanao, one of 
the Philippine group. It was discovered 
there some years ago by a German ex- 
plorer. It is a five-petaled blossom 
nearly a yard wide. At a distance the 
buds look like giant cabbage heads. A 
single flower has been known to weigh 
221 pounds. The natives call it the 
bolo. Specimens sent to Europe were 
recognized to be the species Rafflesia, a 
plant discovered in Sumatra, and named 
after the English Governor of that is- 
land — Sir Stamford Raffles. The bolo 
is only to be found in the neighbor- 
hood of Apo, one of the highest volca- 
noes in the Philippines, or about 2,500 
feet above the level of the sea. 


The Birthday Flower 

OR a child’s birthday party let the 
table be decorated with the flower 

of the month in which the child was 
born, as: January, snowdrop ; Febru- 
ary, the primrose ; March, violet ; April, 
daisy; May, hawthorn; June, wild 
rose ; July, lily ; August, poppy ; Sep- 
tember, convolvulus ; October, hops ; 
November, chrysanthemum ; Decem- 
ber, holly. Each has an appropriate 
sentiment attached to it. The snow- 
drop means consolation ; the primrose, 
youthful sunshine ; the violet, modesty ; 
the daisy, innocence ; the hawthorn, 
hope ; the wild rose, simplicity ; the lily, 
purity ; the poppy, the comfort of sleep ; 
the convolvulus, contentment ; hops, 
aspiration ; the chrysanthemum, cheer- 
fulness ; holly, foresight and protection. 
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First Fruits of the Season. 


By JANE E. CLEMMENS 


HE berry season being so near at 
hand, a page of hints may prove 
acceptable to our readers. 


Fresh berries, sweet and juicy, are 
cooling, refreshing, and nourishing, and 
should be included, like many other 
fruits, among the necessaries of life and 
have a place on every table. No mat- 
ter how small the income, fruit should 
always be served at breakfast. You 
will find it cheaper than medicine. 

The strawberry is the fruit of spring, 
the delicious scarlet offering of dewy 
May. For breakfast, these berries are 
best served whole, with their stems 
intact, so that they may be dipped into 
the sugar and eaten one by one. 


Strawberry Cream 

Fill china cases half full of strawberries; then 
fill the cases up with one ounce of gelatin dis- 
solved in one-half cupful of rich milk, sweet- 
ened to taste. Set on ice until very cold. 
Serve with whipped cream. 


Beaten Strawberries 

Wash, hull, and mash slightly one cup of 
strawberries. Beat the whites of two eggs stiff, 
add two heaping tablespoonfuls of powdered 
sugar and the berries, and beat until very thick 
and stiff. Serve with angel food or delicate 
white cake. 
Strawberry Dumplings 

Make a paste the same as for baking powder 
biscuit, roll thin, cut a piece about four inches 
square, place good-sized strawberries in the cen- 
ter of each and draw the dough around them 
as for apple dumplings. Lay close together on 
a greased tin and steam for twenty or thirty 
minutes. Serve with a sauce made as follows : 
One tablespoonful of butter, one-half cup of 
powdered sugar, and a little lemon juice; add as 
many crushed strawberries as you can beat in 
without curdling. 


Molded Strawberries 
Beat the yolks of three eggs with three table- 


spoonfuls of powdered sugar; add one cup 
of rich milk, and cook until thick. Remove from 
the fire, add one-fourth box of dissolved gela- 
tin; stir well and strain. Stir in one-half cup 
of cream, and flavor to taste. Line the 
sides of a dish with lady fingers, cover the bot- 
tom of the mold with chopped berries, and pour 
in the mixture. Continue a layer of berries and 
custard until the dish is filled. Serve very cold 
with whipped cream. 
Delicious Strawberries 

Stem large, ripe strawberries, put in a bowl, 
sweeten well with powdered sugar, squeeze over 
the juice of five large or six small oranges. Set 
on ice to chill. Serve without cream. 


Strawberry Balls 

Make a rich biscuit dough, and roll it out a 
quarter of an inch in thickness; cut it into four- 
inch squares, put some ripe berries on each 
square, sprinkle with a very little sugar, bring 
the corners together, and place them on a but- 
tered tin. Melt one tablespoonful each of but- 
ter and sugar in one-fourth of a cup of boiling 
water, and brush the balls with it. Bakeina 
hot oven, and serve with any sauce preferred. 


Strawberry Fritters 

Make a light batter of the yolks of three eggs, 
beaten, four tablespoonfuls of milk, a piece of 
butter the size of a walnut, and a little salt, one 
teaspoonful of baking powder, and one scant 
cup of flour, sifted together. Mix smooth, 
then add the whites of the eggs beaten to a stiff 
froth. Select large, finely flavored berries, and 
drop two or three of them in the batter ata 
time, taking out at once in a large spoonful, and 
fry quickly, in boiling fat. When anice brown 
on both sides, serve at once, dusted with pow- 
dered sugar, or serve with strawberry sirup. 
Strawberry Shortcake 

Sift together one quart of flour, two rounded 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder, a little salt and 
one tablespoonful of sugar, and into it chop 
three tablespoonfuls of butter. Add one cup 
of sweet milk and one well-beaten egg. Put 
together as quickly and with as little handling 
as possible. Roll into sheets one-half inch 
thick. Bake in a well greased pan, laying one 
sheet on top of the other. As soon as baked 
separate them and put between the crusts a 
thick layer of well sweetened berries, and also 
cover the top with berries. Serve with sugar 
and cream. 


Strawberry Float 

Put one pint of milk in a vessel to heat. Mix 
together the beaten yolks of four eggs and 
four tablespoonfuls of sugar, add a very little 
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salt and flavor with vanilla. Beat the whites of 
the eggs to a stiff froth, and, with a large spoon, 
place them in the hot milk, turning over quickly, 
lift out on a platter, then turn the yolks into 
the milk and stir until the consistency of cream. 
Put a layer of hulled berries in a glass dish, 
pour over them a portion of the custard, then 
add another layer of berries and custard. Heap 
the whites over the fruit and custard and dot 
the top with a few berries. Serve very cold. 
The layers of berries should be sprinkled with a 
little powdered sugar. 


Strawberries with Whipped Cream 

Select large fine berries, sprinkle with pow- 
dered sugar. Heap on whipped cream, sweet- 
ened and flavored with vanilla. Another way 
is when the cream is partly whipped, sweeten, 
flavor with vanilla, add the desired quantity of 
berries previously sweetened and mashed or 
chopped. Whip until very stiff. Set on ice 
until ready to serve. 

Raspberries are a delicate fruit and 
should be handled lightly ; they are 
very attractive looking when merely 
heaped in a glass dish with a small 
quantity of finely chopped ice over 
them, and the dish ornamented with 
their own Powdered sugar, 
sherry, and lemon juice may be served 
with them if desired. 


leaves. 


Raspberry Pudding 

Sift together one pint of flour, one tablespoon- 
ful of sugar, a very little salt, and one tea- 
spoonful of baking powder. Mix with five 
well-beaten eggs, one cup of milk, one quar- 
ter of a cup of melted butter, and two cups of 
mashed raspberries. Bake and serve with a 
sauce made of one cup of berries mashed 
with three tablespoonfuls of sugar; rub them 
through a sieve, add one cup of water, a little 
salt, one tablespoonful of butter and one table- 
spoonful of cornstarch dissolved in a little cold 
water. Let boil for five minutes. 


Raspberry Tarts 

Make a good puff paste, roll very thin and 
line tart pans with it. Fill the shells with 
sweetened raspberries, bake, ice the tops like 
cake or when cool spread with whipped cream. 
Set on ice until ready to serve. 


Raspberry Sponge 

Soak one-half box of gelatin in one-half cup 
of water for two hours. Mash one quart of 
berries with one-half cup of powdered sugar, 
mash them through a sieve and add the juice 
of one small lemon or one-half of a large 
one. Make a sirup of one-half cup of sugar 
and one cup of water. Add the gelatin to 
the hot sirup, remove from the fire and pour 
over the fruit. Stand in ice water and stir until 
the mixture becomes cold. Then add the 
whites of three eggs beaten to a stiff froth, and 
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beat the mixture until it begins to thicken. 
Turn into a wetted mold and set away to harden. 
Serve with a boiled custard, made with the yolks 
of the eggs. 


Raspberry Gelatin 

Dissolve three ounces of gelatin in a little 
cold water, squeeze the juice from one cupful of 
red currants into it; sweeten with powdered 
sugar. Put one pint of ripe red raspberries 
into a bowl; pour the gelatin over and when it 
begins to thicken pour into a border mold; fill 
the center with whipped cream. Serve cold. 
Black raspberries may also be used. 


Raspberry Shortcake 
Follow directions for strawberry shortcake, 
and serve with thick cream. 


Raspberry Sherbet 

Boil together for fifteen minutes one pint of 
sugar and one and one-half pints of water ; then 
add one pint of crushed berries and the juice 
from two lemons. Remove from the fire, and 
when cold strain through a sieve and freeze. 


Raspberry Sirup 

Heat the fruit and rub through a fine sieve. 
Measure the juice and put it in a saucepan over 
the fire, and to each four pints of juice allow 
one-half pint of sugar. As soon as it reaches 
boiling point, turn into half-pint jars, and seal. 
This sirup is nice for making ices, ice creams, 
Bavarian creams, custards, etc., during the 
winter. 


Frostings 
By L. 
Colored Frosting 
Beat whites of two eggs to a stiff froth, add 
gradually one-half pound best pulverized sugar; 
beat well for ten minutes, adding a few drops 
of tartaric acid. To color frosting pink, use 
strawberry or cranberry juice, and the grated 
rind of a lemon moistened with the juice and 
squeezed through a cloth gives a clear yellow 
color. 
Gelatin Frosting 
Dissolve a large pinch of gelatin in six table- 
spoonfuls boiling water; strain, thicken with 
sugar, and season with lemon. 
Chocolate Frosting 
Six rounded tablespoonfuls grated chocolate, 
one and one-half cups powdered sugar, whites 
of three eggs. Stir the eggs gently, add the 
chocolate and gradually the sugar, beating all 
thoroughly to mix ingredients. 
Yellow Frosting 
The yolk of one egg, nine heaping teaspoon- 
fuls pulverized sugar, vanilla to flavor. This 
should be used the same day as made. 


M. ANNABLE 


Almond Frosting 

The whites of three eggs, one pound almonds, 
three cups sugar, ten drops extract of rose. 
Pound the almonds to a fine paste, with a little 
sugar, then add whites of eggs, sugar, and ex- 
Mix thoroughly. 
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Copenhagen 
CorpeNHAGEN: THe Capita or DENMARK. Paper, large 
8vo, 116 pages, 50 cents. Copenhagen: The Danish 
Tourist Society. Mew York; John Volk. 


A great deal of interesting informa- 
tion regarding Copenhagen has been 
gathered into the compass of this at- 
tractive book, and the letter-press is 
interspersed with a large number of 
excellent engravings. It is quite as 
valuable to the casual student as to the 
tourist. 


That Duel at the Chateau Marsanac 

Tuat Duet at THE CHATEAU Marsanac. By Walter 
Pulitzer. Cloth, 12mo, 120 pages; 75 cents. New 
York and London: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


Two rivals for the hand of a German 
beauty, who looked with favor upon 
both, agree to decide which shall quit 
the field by a duel with a game of chess. 
The story deals with the circumstances 
which lead up to this arrangement, the 
complications in which it becomes in- 
volved, and the startling denouement 
with which the contest ends. 


A Duet 
A Dver. With an Occasional Chorus. By A. Conan 
Doyle, author of “ Uncle Bernac,”’ ete. Cloth, 12mo, 
336 pages; $1.50. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


A new novel from a distinguished 
author always awakens keen anticipa- 
tion, and in this instance there will be 
no disappointment. ‘‘A Duet’’ is a 
charmingly told story even though 
we must admit that some of the dialogue 
is drawn to an extremely slender length. 
The lovers with whose correspondence 
the book opens, and who in due time 
become husband and wife, are the cen- 
tral figures throughout, with few other 


prominent characters to divert the at- 
tention, and their monopoly of the 
narrative gives the book its title. 


White Dandy 


Wuite Danpy; ox, MAsrer |. A Horse’s Story. 
sy Velma Caldwell Melville, author of “‘ Queen Bess.” 
The Sunnyside series. Paper, 110 pages; 25 cents. 
New York: J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Company. 


This book is of the Black Beauty ’”’ 
type, and so is a good work to place in 
the hands of all who believe in kindness 
to animals, or who need the influence 
of its teachings. 


The Story of Geographical Discovery 
Tue Story or GeroGrarnicaL Discovery. How the 

World Became Known. By Joseph Jacobs. With 24 

maps. The Library of Useful Stories. Flexible cloth, 

200 pages, 12mo0; 40 cents. New York: D. Appleton 

& Co. 

A remarkably comprehensive little 
volume, very handy for ready reference. 


Mr. Lex 
Mr. Lex; or, Tue Lecat Stratus or MoTHEerR AND 
Cuitp. By Catharine Waugh McCulloch. Paper, 85 
pages, 15 cents; cloth, 35 cents. Chicago: Fleming 
H. Revell Company. 


In the guise of fiction the author 
gathers in this little book many in- 
stances of laws which operate unjustly 
in the relations of husband and wife, 
child and parent. 


The Mormon Prophet 


‘THE Mormon Propuer. By Lily Dougall, author of “ The 
Mermaid,” etc. Cloth, 12mo, 427 pages; $1.50. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 


The author, who has given much 
candid study to the subject, here puts 
in the form of an interesting novel her 
conception of the founder of the Mor- 
mon sect. 


Tue AmAzinG Lapy. By M. Bowles. Paper, 320 pages; 
so cents. Lippincott’s Select Novels. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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QUIET HOURS £08 ‘|| 


No. 443— Prize Anagram 
Famous Books and their Authors 


The Prize Anagram for this month 
gives the names of fifty famous works 
in various departments of English liter- 
ature. When the titles of the books 
have been found, give with each the full 
name of its author, thus: ‘‘ No. 51. 
The Newcomes. William Makepeace 
Thackeray.”’ 


Could tragedy spin her sail ? 
His laws rose total. 

Moore giveth for face. 

Oh, has mercy put lottery since morn ? 
Some crow-head faith. 

Dim fairs tore beach. 

Yes, wet, frosty Negros can. 
Gone, mute curly tones. 

Will that great deer sty ? 

10 Sandy roc cod. 

11 Stones hearken, Rob. 

12 Do write most of Henry Eddy. 
13 My red hen’s on. 

14 Soap one king. 

15 In the main how wet. 

16 Not fall, sister ; reach the cob. 
17 Fresh tomato stew ye bear. 

18 Hi! Must a lineman sit on a roof? 
19 Try ye of that salad, uncle. 

20 Geta fresh hip broth. 

21 Days too decline suit. 

22 Names Voss of Memnon. 

23 Sad virtue of dry heat. 

24 The shore dial, Clem. 

25 Shout grafted theory. 

26 Sand must dim her gem rim. 
27. Rah! A hot time in the fold. 


wW 
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28 I cited truer rich. 

29 Let us push in clay for pie. 

30. But ale, that foe. 

31 Get bold hug. 

32 Try Grove pass — ponder. 

33 He built Dutch chip store free, 
34 Come you to fond, slim Spain. 


35 With tune you harm not cat. 
She bore for a vile race. 

37. Ward five coke fail. 

38 Youth—torn face —clan cliff. 
Frog grist not holiness. 

Do bold word wet the honey ? 
41 Saw ye hint of Ross Cada? 

42 I color next pair cast. 

43 Do try at tape for hail. 

44 Get her Guianaland. 

45 A grim limber fate like Nancy. 
46 So I fee most masks. 

47 Broke out from us. 

48 Try gum, needy shame. 

49 A hand hone met Ruth. 

50 Et fecund cotton thunder shading. 


Three prizes will be awarded (see 
rules and regulations). 

First Prize— AN EAGLE GRAPHO- 
PHONE, with No. 1 outfit, including 12 
records and 12-cylinder box. 

Second Prize — A year’s subscription 
to Goop HOUSEKEEPING and one year’s 
subscription to either Harper, Century, 
or Scribner's Magazine. 

Third Prize — A year’s subscription 
to Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


Rules and Regulations 
The Prize Coupon to be found on one of the advertis- 

ing pages must be filled out and firmly attached to the 
Jirst page of the list. Each answer received will be care- 
Sully verified by the author's solution of the Anagram, 
and if found perfect will be marked 100 points. All 
variations, imperfect spellings, and missing solutions 
will be scaled by a fixed and impartial system, just to all 
parties. Incase of tie, precedence will be determined by 
the date of mailing office postmark of the letter. Thus :— 

The first perfect list to be mailed will receive the first 
prize; the others in their order. In case no lists register 
100 points, the highest numbered will receive the honors. 

Additions to a list already sent will not be considered, 
but an entirely new list may be sent, (within the time limit, 
only,) superseding the former. 

No solution of the above Anagram will be considered 
if mailed after 12 p. m. of Friday, June 30. 

The prizes will be immediately forwarded after the pub- 
lication of the awards. 
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Competition is open to the whole world; a competitor 
need not be a subscriber. 

Those entitled to subscription prizes may have them 
credited on their own account, or the magazines sent to 
friends. 


All correspondence for this department should be 
addressed 
“ Puzzle Editor,” Goop HovuseKEEPING, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Prize Anagram Answer 
441.—Celebrated Objects and Places—No. 3. 


tor Mount Ararat. 

102. Independence Hall. 

103 Crystal Palace, London. 
104 Grand Opera House, Paris. 
105 The British Museum. 

106 The Cradle of Liberty. 
107. The Charter Oak. 

108 Eddystone Light. 

109 The Plains of Abraham. 
110 Fort Moultrie. 

111 United States Naval Academy. 
112. Missionary Ridge. 

113. The Thames Tunnel. 

114 The Dry Tortugas. 

115 Old Point Comfort. 

116 Vassar College. 

117. The Dead Sea. 

118 Malvern Hill. 

119 Great Salt Lake. 

120 Fort Donelson. 

121 Mount Sinai. 

122 Tomb of Napoleon I. 

123 The Garden of Eden. 

124 Pittsburg Landing. 

125 The Old Man of the Mountain. 
126 The Sea of Galilee. 

127 Fort Pickens. 

128 Garden of Gethsemane. 
129 Michigan University. 

130 The Adirondacks. 

131 Chickamauga. 

132 White Sulphur Springs. 
133 The Rubicon. 

134 The Matterhorn. 

135 University of Pennsylvania. 
136 Andersonville Prison Pen. 
137 Wallabout Bay. 

138 Valley Forge. 

139 Mount of Olives. 

140 Yale University. 

141 The River Jordan. 

142 West Point, New York. 


143 The National Museum. 
144 The Saint Louis Bridge. 
145 Columbia College. 

146 The Tomb of Mohammed. 
147. Solomon’s Temple. 

148 The London Bridge. 

149 Alhambra, at Granada. 
150 Appomattox Courthouse. 


This Anagram was published in Goop 
HovusEKEEPING for April, and the prizes 
are awarded as follows : — 


First Prize— An Anthony Buckeye 
Camera, Mrs. Frederic E. Smith, Canon 


City, Col. 

Second Prize — Two years’ subscrip- 
tion to Goop HOUSEKEEPING and one 
additional (selection) magazine sub- 
scription, Mrs. J. B. Colvin, 1 Jackson 
St., Worcester, Mass. 

Third Prize — A year’s subscription 
to Goop HOUSEKEEPING, Margaret 
Smith, 710 N. Y. Life Building, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Special Prize (for the entire series ) 
—A Graphophone, Mrs. F. C. Bigelow, 
8 Mt. Pleasant St., Worcester, Mass. 


Concerning Our Anagrams 


NE of the above prizes goes to a 
woman whose ill-health debars 

her from active diversions. For three 
months during the inclement season 
she forgot her bodily ills, in some de- 
gree, at least, in-the attention given to 
the Goop HOUSEKEEPING Anagrams. 
The prize which she receives will be of 
but slight value compared with the 
quiet and helpful entertainment thus 
derived. We expect No. 443 to prove 


exceptionally popular, It will be an 


easy matter to get the solutions of the 
titles ; it may not be so easy, in all 
cases, to assign the author, but it will 
prove very instructive. 
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Editor and Publisher. 


CONDUCTED IN THE INTERESTS OF THE 
HIGHER LIFE OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Domestic Science 


"THE higher education of woman ”’ 

has demanded the best thoughts 
and the consecrated life work of many 
able men and women, during the last few 
decades. Wonderful development and 
gratifying progress have been made. 
Special schools, seminaries, colleges, 
have sprung up, and have done grand 
and commendable work for the ‘‘ weaker 
sex.’’ Business avenues have opened 
right and left, until it would be a difficult 
matter to name very many vocations for 
which woman has not proved at least 
her ability, if not her fitness. Her keys 
have unlocked the doors of all the pro- 
fessions, and she sits at the editor's 
table, practices medicine, designs mag- 
nificent buildings, speaks from the pul- 
pit or pleads with the jury. To some 
extent, at least, she marches to the 
polls, and exercises the privilege of suf- 
frage ; and she may fill executive offices, 
while her ‘‘rights’’ in a material and 
financial way have been greatly broad- 
ened. 

All this is grand work, noble and in- 
spiring in its magnificent sweep. But 
is it all of ‘‘the higher education of 
woman’’? Has it not, in fact, missed a 
very important thing which should have 
had early and devoted attention? Has 
not the pendulum swung too far? In 
other words, has not too much atten- 
tion been given to the opening of new 
realms for the entry of woman, and too 


little to the broadening, uplifting, and de- 
velopment of her own sphere? ‘‘Mother, 
home, and ineaven’’—there is more 
than sentiment in the sequence of these 
words ; they represent that which is 
best, and dearest, and most sacred in 
the human life. 

The conviction is widespread that 
the most important science of all, in the 
education of woman, has been pretty 
much overlooked during these years of 
She has been taught lan- 
guages, ologies, and sciences without 
number, but she has not been taught 
how to make her wifehood more endear- 
ing, her motherhood more noble, her 
home a greater power in the develop- 
ment of the world. Inother words Do- 
mestic Science — that first and nearest 
and most vital of the problems which 
face all womankind — has been over- 
looked and ignored in the quest of re- 
moter things. 

The pendulum is on the return 
stroke. The development of woman 
as woman is demanding attention. The 
conviction is strong and general among 


expansion. 


the directors and managers of our 
women’s colleges and schools ; among 
club women, and with thoughtful mem- 
bers of their sex in various walks, that 
here an error has been committed ; that 
just as little time as possible should be 
lost in getting upon the right ground. 
Leading educators and careful students 
of the ethics of human living, of the 
masculine sex, even more widely and 
deeply, perhaps, sense the error and 
urge its correction. The more the mat- 
ter is considered, and the broader the 
view taken, the stronger becomes the 
conviction, 

Goop HovusEKEEPING has decided 
convictions in this direction, and pur- 
poses putting them before the public. 
First, it will begin in the next or July 
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number a series of papers on Home 
Science, from the pen of an able, bril- 
liant club woman, prominent in society, 
who has given the matter deep and 
careful study. Those papers will be 
exceptionally valuable, as they will 
cover the field systematically, begin- 
ning with Domestic Architecture, the 
furnishing, decoration, and_ sanitation 
of the home, and treating such vita! 
matters as food, dress, organized living, 
motherhood and society, and the home 
education of children. These papers, 
presented in their author's best style, 
will be found worthy of the widest and 
most thoughtful study. 

Second, Goop HouSEKEEPING of- 
fers to all the women’s colleges of the 
country, placing this important depart- 
ment of human science upon their cur- 
riculum, material assistance. To all 
such institutions of learning it will give 
in aid of the new department fifty per 
cent. in cash of all the subscriptions 
coming to its office in the name of the 
college ; that is, through the influence 
of faculty, students, alumnz, or other 
friends of the institution. This it does 
in the interest of the higher, better, 
broader, nobler life of woman, in fur- 
therance of its fundamental purpose of 
‘* the higher life of the household.” 


The Franchise of Motherhood 


There was a world of truth in the 
earnest expressions of a noted clergy- 
man before a woman's political club in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., a few days since. 
‘*There is need,’’ he said, ‘‘ for a re- 
vival of the franchise of motherhood. 


It becomes incumbent upon women in 
these days to exalt that holy function, 
which in many hands is neglected. They 
will be doing a nobler work for the 
state than they could otherwise do. If 


women will recognize their possibilities 
as mothers and will impress their own 
minds upon their children in youth, 
their children will, when grown up, be 
representatives of their mothers at the 
polls.”’ 


‘*T have the belief,’’ said the same 
speaker, ‘‘that there is a sphere for 
man and a sphere for woman. I do 
not for one moment believe that the 
sphere of man is higher than the sphere 
I believe it takes a truer 
heart and a finer brain to do the work 


of woman. 


of woman, and do it well, than it does 
for men in what they are required to 
do."’ To do her duty in the sphere of 
wifehood and motherhood does not 
mean that woman shall be barred from 
everything, or from anything, outside 
of that domain. Because one great 
woman like Mary Lyon has deliberately 
put aside the duties and employments 
of the home life, that she might give to 
a chosen work every energy of her life, 
it does not follow that those who enjoy 
the privileges which she so nobly won 
for their advantage, should follow in 
her footsteps, in the matter of a celibate 
life, or that they should ignore the 
demands of home. 


In fact, a central thought in the labor 
of Miss Lyon was that of fitting her 
students for domestic responsibilities. 
All who came into Mount Holyoke 
Seminary under her management were 
required to bear their due part in the 
routine duties ; in so far as possible the 
flavor of the home life was preserved. 
So must it be, still; for if the home 
life of our nation is to take its flavor, not 
from the cultured, educated, refined 
among our women, but from those of 
opposite characteristics, may God pity 
the future of our nation ! 
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THE HOUSEHOLD CALENDAR 


MOON’S PHASES (Standard Eastern Time) 


@New Moon, sa.th.2mam. JUNE, 1899 OFull Moon, 23d. 9h, 20m. A.M. 


) First Quarter, 16d. 4h. 46m. A. M. C Last Quarter, 29d. 11h. 45m. P.M. 


Sweet odors fill the air; 
The flowers are heavenly fair; 
The earth holds naught of care 
For those who love. 
— Hunt. 


MEMORANDA Children in Vacation 


2 Fri 
3 Sat Many a mother ‘‘ really dreads ’’ the long 

summer vacation between terms of school. 
4 Sun What shall she do with the children? Here 

are a few suggestions, from which others will 
5 Mon spring spontaneously: — | 
a on. | Free them as entirely as possible from books. 

Even the confirmed bookworm should be 
7 Wed shown that it is better to give the mental a | 
8 Thu respite while the physical has attention. 

Keep them as much as possible out of doors, 
9 Fri | = the sun shines and the pure air is abun- 
ant. 

10 Sat Go with them through the fields, and visit the 
11 Sun | woods ; they will learn something new on each 
oi expedition, adding to their store of varied 
12 Mon knowledge, but better far will be the enjoyment 

brought into their lives through acquaintance 
13, Tue with the wonderful works of nature. 


14 Wed | ; If there are girls in the family, and a flower 
} garden, never so small, give the girls a corner 


15 Thu which shall be ‘‘ all their very own.”’ 
16 Fri If there are boys, and a vegetable garden, 
pursue the same rule. Ten chances to one that 
17 Sat of their own volition the brothers will be found { 
18 Sen % helping the sisters, and vice versa. 
ia Children too young for these practical exer- 
a lai cises will find abundant delight in imitating 
- * their elders. Letthem have a sand pile, a bit 
20 Tue of unused ground, or, if no other privilege } 
— presents, a sand box. The instinctive love of 
% the child for such play will do the rest. 
22 Thu | This sand box may be indoors in an unused ‘ 
Fri } apartment, to which the children will turn with 
= delight on inclement days ; but let as much as 
24 Sat possible of the child’s time be passed out of 
25 Sun | doors, properly clad, with congenial and proper 


| associates. 
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